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ABSTRACT 

The Study consisjfes of fotir main parts and vas 
designed to: (1) ascertain the perceptions of public community 
college presidents regardin*^ professional women vocational faculty; 
(2) Ascertain the perceptions of female vocational^ education faculty 
members at sue. colleges; (3) compare those perceptions; and (U) 
determine the d«»mographic characteristics of professional women in 
vocational education at the public community colleges. The 
pei^ceptions sought were of: dual-role conflict, advancement w 
possibilities, an^ career aspirations. An equalitarian perception 
scale ^and a fetaale demographic data questionnaire were sent to 
randomly selected college presidents and female faculty. The findings 
e^re presented in both graphic and tabular form, with textual 
explication and discussion. It was found that both the college ^ 
presidents and the women* faculty members perceivii some degree of role 
conflict in the women; administrators and women faculty agreed that 
women were^not as likely to achieve positions of leadership as men, 
although the administrators perceived more opportunity for the women 
th^n the women themselves did. Administrators perceived in women 
faculty, only moderate career aspiration; the findings from the 
women's sample upheld that perception. (AJ) 
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Preface 

The findings reported hereJn are a part of a larger study concern- 
ing female vocational faculty members and several types of educational- 
institutions. Included in ,the overall effort are randomly selected 
public community- junior colleges, area vocational schools, 'comprehensive 
secondary schools, and .-post -secondary proprietary schools. Each pf 
these became the focal point for separate sub-studies,- one of. which has 
its. findings reported here* 

The seriesi of four sub-studies originated in response to a national 

* • " 

concern for the status and roles of professional women in vocational 
education. A manifestation of this ^oncet. was expressed in a resolu- . 
tion proposed by the house of- delegates of the American Vocational 
Association at its Chicago Convention of December, 1972 • This resolu-^ 

tion jread as follows: 

RESOLVED, that the American Vocational Association Board of 
Directors authorize a study of professional employment in 
Vocational Education with regard to the number of males and 
Cemales at every level of the profession, ^the salaries paid 
to each category of employee, and identify any restrictions 
in promotional opportunities because of sex. 

This is the first of the four sub-studies to be completed and it 
deals with female vocational faculty members in public community- junior 
colleges. An important aspect of this inquiry is the identification of 
the perceptions of tliese female faculty members in the three broad areas 



the percepi 

of dual-role conflict, career aspirations, and career expectations 



• Their self perceptions with regard to selected <iuos^ions in these three 
broad areas were compared with those of commjundty college presidents in 
liiaer t:o i.K.-nLify d i f f c>-'jncos and simi lar iL.i os-. Sovcrnl i mport.mf d i.s- 
..•repancios woro founci and carefully documonted neroin. Also included in 



o 
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this effort is' -the identification of 'several important status components 
of female vocational faculty members, which are of particular value for 

V 

comparative purposes. The final effort will be made whtn all sub- ,| 

• ■ ■ "t 

■ studies are completed, and the result will be a synthesized report of 

the four inquiries. 

The findings reported herein are of great importance in the con- 
tinuing efforts in identifying coftfponents in vocatibnal education in 

f . ■ 

which female faculty* are in greatest need of assistance relative to mat- 

« 

ters 9f status, career aspirations, dual-role conflicts, and career 
expectations. 

Th>,sample was carefully selected in a. random manner, and it is 
assumed the findings are not unt^ical of public community^junior tol- 

* lege women faculty and presidents. Therefore, the findings, concl'^fions^ 
^and recommendations reported herein by Elizabeth Camp King^would be of 

• considerable value for others interested in vocational female faculty in 
particular and public cpmmunlty- junior col '.eges in general. 

The stU(^y was supported by f ederal-statie funds allocated by the 
Bureaa of Vocational Education of The Pennsylvania Department of Educa- 
tion ot The Pennsylvania State University. Special thanks is offered to 

f 

■ Elizabeth Camp King for her Ir ng term efforts in this research. 

Angelo C. Gillie, Sr. 
Professor 

Graduate Studies and Research 
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BACKGROUND AND STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

« • . * 

t 

Introduction 

Women have become one of the foremost problems in the .United 
^itates. Almost overnight' th4iy have achieved a status previously 
reserved, for such downtrodden .minorities as Blacks and retarded children. 
The literature, both popular and prof essiorial , is replete with articles 
delineating the problems of women and suggesting ways to meet them 
(Lewis, 1965). 

* # 

The' current uproar concerning the status of women in our society 
and their agitation for political, civil and social equaliJty is not- new. 
As early as. 1850 in the State of Ohio a convention concerning wortien's 
rights was held. The following is a brief suiranary of the principal 
demands. ■ r ■ 

. J. ■ 

1. -Education in primary and secondary schools, universities, ^ 
medical, legal and theological institutions. 

4 

2. Partnerships in industry. 

3. TVn 'equal share in tl^ formation of laws, through legis- 
lative aesembilies, courts, anA executive offices/ 

'■ (Women's Rights Convention, Spring, 1850). 
■only' a decade later (i860) John Stuart Mill wrote in "The Subjec- 
tion of Women"; .... 

The second benefit to be expected from giving to women the 
full use of their facilities, by leaving them the free 
choice of their employments and opening to them the same 
field of occupation and the same prizes and encouragements 
as 'to otlier human beings, would be that of doubling the 
mass of mental faculties available for' the higher service 
of humanity (Mill, 1860, p. 123). 



It; has been over a century, since Mill wrote "The Subjection of 
Women" and the convention for women wtfs held, in Ohio*. However, one 
would find it. difficult to argue that changes in women's education and 
• occupational opportunities have do^ubled t^e intellectual putput of 
higfier education or that they have become tCO-eqUals in government and 
industry, ' * ^ 

In spf te of the fact that* women comprise four-fifths of the ele- 
meritary and almost on^-half of the secondary tea^ching staff, recent 
figures reveal that women total less than one-fourth of the faculty in 
|[iigher education (Maul, 1969). This situation seems to indicate that ^ 
the female population still represents a pool ofWiderdeve loped talent. 

The study is intended to delineate both the situation .of ' women 



faculty at public community colleges and to contribute to' increased 
unde,r standing between college administrators and vocational female 
faculty. 

Need for the Study 



With the increased concern for equal emi^loyment opportunities for 
women, it is indeed timely that we concern ourselves with the present 
status of women in the professional ranks of vocational education. 
Nationally, the need for this assessment is indicated by a recent find- 
ing. The Women's Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor ha^ published 
statistics that show that fully emplcyed women of either white or 
minority races continue to earn less than their male counterparts, 
while this fact is known to be the case in the overall labor force, it 
is important to determine if this is also true in ' vocational education. 



Expressing a deep concern over this, the American Vocational Associa- 
tion passed a Resolution ^t its recent Chicago convention wl\ich reads 
as follows: ' - *' 

RESOLVED, that the American Vocational Association Board . 
of Directors authorize a study of professional employment 
in Vocational Education with regard to the number of 
' males and females at every level of the profession, the 
salaries paid to each category of employee, and identify 
any restrictions in promotional opportunities because of 
sex. 

If the data indicated in the AVA Resolution are obtained and prop- 
erly analyzed, relationships between ^them and sex can be identified 
with a highi degree of accuracy. The findings. could lead to suggestions 
which would assist x.* the identification of professional employment 
opportunities for women in vocational education (Gillie, 1973). 

Definition, of Terms ^ 

1, Dual-role conflict: 

Role conflict occurs when a person occupies two 
or more positions simultaneously and when the role 
expectations of one are seemingly incompatibie with 
the role expectations of the other (Sabin, 1964). 

2 . Administrators : 

For the purposes of this study, this term refers 
to public cortununity presidents>» 



Thlis study consisted of four main parts and was designed t/o: 
1»| Ascertain the perceptions of public coituhunity college 
^ presidents regarding professional women vocational 
faculty in terms of: dual-role conflict, advancement 
possibilities, and career aspirations. 

2. Ascertain the perceptions of female vocational educa- 
tion faculty members at public community colleges with 
regard to: dual-role conflict, advancement possibili- 
ties, and career ^aspirations, 

3. Compare the perceptions of female vocational facu^y 
members as seen by themselves and college administra- 
tors. 

4. Determine the demographic characteristics of profes- 
sional women ^n vocational education at public commun- 
ity colleges. ' ' I 

To complete Part 1 of the study the following questions were 

investigated: ^ 

Question 1. How dQ public community college presidents 

— • / -I . 

perceive prof essioi'ial women vocational faculty in terms of: 
.a. dual-role conflict? , , 

b. advanceitient possibilities? 

c. career aspirations? / 

Question 2 . What are the relationships between admin- 
istrators' total number of years teaching and their percep- 
tions of the female faculty members: 



" a, dual-role conflict? 

b, advancement possibilities? 
' c. career aspirations? 
, Question 3 , .What are the relationships between the 
administrators' total number' of years in administration and 
their perceptions of the female faculty members : 

a, dual-role conflict? 

b, advancement possibilities? 

c, career aspirations? 

• Question 4 . What are the relationships between school 
size and the administrators' perception of the female fac- 
ulty members: 

a. dual-role conflict? 

b. advancement possibilities? 

c. career aspirations? 

Table 1.1 illustrates the following dependent and independent 
ables examined in questions 2, 3, and 4. 

Question 5 , What are the employment characteristics 
of public community college presidents in terms of: 

a. teaching experience? 

b. administration experience? 

To complete Part 2 of the study, the following questions were 

\ 

investigated: \ 



TABLE 1,1 



Dependent and Independent Administrator's Demo^^raphic 
and Career Perception Variables 



Independent Variables^ 
Depende^nt Variables B C 



1. .What is the relationship 

between the ac^ministrator * s 
- total number of years 

teaching and how he perceives 

'the female faculty members: .XXX 

2. What is the relationship 
between the administrator's 

total number of years in ' , . ^ 

administration and how he 
perceil/es the female faculty 

members: . X X X 

3. What is the 'relationship 
between school size and the 
administrator's perception 

of female faculty members: XXX 



A Dual-role conflict 

B Advancement possibilities 

C Career aspirations 

Question 6 . Ho^ do female vocational education fac- 
ulty members at public community colleges perceive their: 

a. dual-^role conflict? 

b. advancement possibilities? 

c . career aspirations? 

To complete Part 3 of tlie study, the following questions were 
investigated: 
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Question -7 . What are the statistically significant 
differences between how female fa9ulty perceive their dual- 
role and how their dual-role is perceived by administrators? 

Question 8 . What are the statistically significant 
differences between how female faculty perceive their 
advancement possibilities and how their .advancement possi- 
bilities are perceived by administrators? 

Question 9 . What \re the statistically significant 
differences between the perceived aspirations of professional 
women and the aspiration levels of these women as perceived 
by administrators? 

Question 10 , Is there ,. a significant difference between 
the total Equal itarian Perception Scale of professional women 
and that of administrators? 

To complete Part 4 of the study the following questions were 
investigated: 

Question 11. What are the demographic characteristics 


of public community college vocational female faculty in 
\ terms of: " . • 

' a. vocational area? 

b. highest degree attained? 

c. academic rank? 

d. marital status? 

1 

e. number of children? 

f. distribution of children by age group? 

g. age? 

h. salary? 
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i. work experience outside education? 

j. teaching oxperiencc at present community college? 
teaching e^perienci by level (i.e., elementary, 
secondary, two-year post-secondary, four-year 
college)? 

1. promotions .received at present institution? 
m. laboratory and lecture hours at present institution? 
Question 12 , What are the relationships between the 
salary of female vocational faculty members and their; 

a. age? 

b. number of years employ e.ri...outside education? 

c. number of years employed at present institution? 
^ d. highest degree attained? 

e. marital status? 
Table 1.2 illustrates the following dependent and independent vari- 
ables examined in question 12. 

TABLE 1.2 



Demographic Variables 




Independent 


1 

Variables 




Dependent Variables A B C 


D E • 


1. 


What is the relationship 

between salary and: XXX 


X X 


1 

A 
B 


Age 

Number of years employed outside education 





C Number of years employed at present institution 
D Highest degree attained 
E Marital status 
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. Questions 13 through 19 . \ ' ' 



"13. What is the relfitionship between highest( Qegree held and» 
■ 14. WhWt is the relationship between marital status and» 
"15. Wh^t is the relationship between number of children and;* 

16. What is the relationship between number of years employed 
outside education and: 

« 

17. What is the relationship between number of years at present 
institution and: 

18. What is the relationship between age and: 
•19. What is the 'relationship between salary and: 

a. dual-role conflict? 

b. advancement possibilities? 

c. career aspirations? 

Table 1.3 illustrates the following dependent and independent vari 
ables examined in Questions 13 through 19. 
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TABLE 1.3 



Dependent and Independent Professional 
Women pemographic and Perception Variables 



Independent Variables'^ 





Dependent 'Variables 


V- 


A 


B 


c 


1. 


"Highest' degree held 




X 


X 


X 


2. 


Marital status 




X , 


X 


X 


3. 


Number of children 




X 


X 


X 


4. 


Years employed outsif^ie education 




X 


• 


X 


5. 


Years employed at present institution 


X' 


X 


X 


6. 


Age 




• X 


X 


X 


7. 


Salary 




X 


X 


X 



A Dual-role conflict 

B Advancement possibilities 

C Career aspirations 



II 

LITERATURE 'review 

» 

States * . 

The 5^ositioft of women in colleges and universities in the United , 

States has long been a focus of more rhetoric thanrresearch (Husbands, 

1972). Bur sty n .and Dolan express contrasting ""views concerning the' gains 
♦ , • 

made by women in higher education in the past century. Dolan (1972) is 

# 

optimistic about the futUre gains to be made; however, in sharp contrast 
Burstyn (1973) is more analytical showing that while the- number of women 
•obtaining degrees at all levels has increased during this centuryX^the 
percentage of degrees awarded to women dropped after World War II and -is 
only currently returning to the pre-war level. • 

Although" the number of women graduating' from high school exceeds 

i 

that of males, women receive only 40 percent of the bache] or 's degrees, 
34 percent of the master's degrees and 12 percent of the doctorates 
awarded in 1969 (Harris, 1970). Despite the fact that teaching has been 
traditionally viewed as an appropriate profession for women, they con- 
stitute only nine percent of college and university faculties and 
receive salaries $1000 to $1500 lower than those paid to their male 
colleagues (Green, 1970). 

When -researching the status of women in higher education we find 
one universal rule: the higher, the fewer. Only one percent of presi- 
dents of colleges and universities are lay* women and their proportions 



*The tern is used to closcribo mt?inb(M r> of reliqious sect. 



are d6clining^(I(3rris, 1970) • There ajre 2847 colxeges and universities 

in the United states and 98 have women presidents but only 23 are lay 

women (Harris, 1970) • 
■ ♦ 

In seeking employment as faculty, women are discriminated against 
by all kinds of institutions in higher educatid^i .(Simpson, 1968), 
Simpson's research concerning employing agents' attitudes towaird academic 
women in higher education Ited to four major conc^lusions; 

1. Wheit all variables were equal -Except sex, the male 
candidate was t^'pically chosen for employment. This, 
finding was consistent with the opinions of Caplow 
and McGee-c (1959) , Leonard ~(1963)", and Anastasi (1967). 

* 

"2. Women were hired if they were superior' to and not 
equal to the qualified males.. - 

3. There was significantly less discriminatory employment 
attitudes, towards academic women representing fields 
that have typically employed women, 

4. Subjects who rejected female candidates for higher 
education also exhibited negative attitudes toward 
women in general. 

These findings are supported by Harris (1970), Parrish (1962), and 
Epstein (1970) . 

A study (Parrish, 1962) on. the distribution of women faculty at ten 
high-endowment (Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, 
M.I.T., Northwestern, Princeton, Stanford, and Yale) and ten high enroll- 
ment (Berkeley, C. C. N. Y. , Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Michigan 
State, Minnesota, :lY.V., Ohio and Ponnsylania State) institutions of' 
iiicjhor education in lObO .^esuitijc* in the follov.'incj statistics: 
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J At thp high 'endQwinent institutions : ^ 

1*; 2.6 peifcent of the full professors were women. 

2. 7.5 percent of the associate professors were women. 

3. 8. 5 percent of the assistant processors were worjien. 

4. 9.8 i^ercent of the instructors were women, ; 
At the high enrollment institutions: ^ 

1. 4.3 percent of the full professors were women, i 

2. 10.1 percent of the associate professors were women. , 

) 

3. 12.7 percent of the assistant professors were women. 

4. 20.4 percent of the instructors were women. 

The table below (Harris, 1970) shows statistics for the same four 
ranks from five of the institutions in Parrish's study and two addi- 
tional institutions of comparable standing, Brown and U.C.L.A. 

The overall average percentages of women at ea::h level are: 

1, 3,0 percent of the full professors are women. 

2. 5.9 percent of the associate professors are women. 

3, 7.0 percent of the assistant professors are women. 

4. 21.2 percent of the instructors are women. 

Only at the instructor level is there a marked increase in the per- 
centage of women since 1960. Harris states that one would expect the 
wc.Tien who were associate professors in 1960 would be full professors in 
1970, raising those average percentage figures to the 7.5 percent 
reported Dy Parrish. Si. larly, the assistant professors and instruc- 
tors should also have gained proportionally. Table 2.1 shows they did 
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TABLE 2.1 



Pc^rcentages of Women Faculty at Selected Inatitutjons 

1969-'70 ' ' \ 



Inst i tut io 



Pro- 
fessor 



Asso- 
ciate 



Assistr 
anf 



Instruc- 
tor 





1 J 

05 ' 


06 


/ 

05 


04 


University of California 
Berkeley 


02.3 


05.3 


05 


0 

18.9 


University of California 
Los ^ngeles 


03.6 


07 « 


10 \, 


» 

36 • 


University of Chicago 


02 


06 


11,6 


12.2 ■■ 


Columbia UnlLversity 
(excl. BaA^ard)^ . 

\ ■ 

University of Michigaai 
• 


02.2 


01.5 ^ 


06.6 ' - 


07.2 


r 

04.3 . *• 

i 


10.8 


01 '.2' 




Stanford Uniyersity 

t 1 . V 


^ 01.6- ^ 


04.4 


09.6 


30 

4b 



' Similar findings are true at the University of Chicago An 1969: 

1-. 2.2 percent of the full professors were women. 

2. '6.0. percent of the associate professors were women. 

3. 27 percent of the lecturers were women. 

4. 24 percent of the research assistants were women. 

5. 57, percent of the undergraduate lecturers were women. 

At Columbia over- 50 percent of the men who earned their Ph.D.'s in 

4 

19f>'^-fs4 have been" given tenure; none of the women in this group have 
been promoted to rank of associate professor with tenure (Harris, 1970), 



Most women in colleges and univejrsxties are likely to be 'at the 
bottom the academic hierarchy, tend to be in marginal pos^iolrjs, and 
experience .difficulty achieving promotions (Oltman, 1970)^ 

Critics may say that hidden in these statistics is the fact tiiat. 
female faculty members do not have as much experience as their male 
counterparts ^FortyVeight percent of. the women compared to 34 percent 
of the men have 20 of mpre years. of professional teaching 'experience 

(Dunham, et al., 1966). 

;t seems reasonable to conclude that the overall distribution of | 
women in institutions of higher education is ^highly suggestive of dis- 
criminatory attitudes; however, research intp this problem .is handi- 
capped by the obvious difficulty related to the data gathering pro- 
. cedures. 

The status of women in the Pennsylvania Department of Education is 
reflective of the status , of women in other areets of higher education. 
The findings reveal that from August 1, 1970, to December 1, 1971, 
there was no significant increase m the numbers of women employees 
(Table 2.2). Furthermore when considering salary, the upper level for 
women remained far below the upper value for men (Beers and Fields, 
1972) . 

A conmon explanation for the relatively low proportion of profes- 
sional women in the Pennsylvania Department of Education is that the 
supply of qualified women is limited. However, the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Statistics indicates that in the public school districts in 
Pennsylvania : 
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TABLE 2*2 • 

Selected 'status Factors of Women in 
The Pennsylvania Department of Education 



9 



August 1, 1970 



December 1, 1971 



Women numbered 104 (20 percent) 

Men ndmbered 418 (80. percent) 

No women, but 10 percent of the 
men, were above pay range 43 

The^ highest biweekly salary 
for women was $651-? 13 percent 
of the men earned more than 
$651 



Women nxambered 108 (21 percent) 

Men numbered 415 (79 percent) 

No women, but '11 percent of iJlie 
men, were above pay range 45 ' 

* 

The" highest biweekly salary 
for women was $684; 16 percent 
of the men earned more than 
$684 ' f 



1, 12,495 women have master's degrees, 

2, 1045 women have master's degrees plus one year, 

3, 824 women have master's degrees plus two years. 

f 

4, ' 126 women have doctorate degrees. 

This supply of qualified woman. would be even greater if those 
employed in colleges and universities had been considered as possible 
candidates for Department of Education positiojns, ^ 

While there are little data related to professional women employed 
at the post-secondary level in vocational education, it seems valid to 
draw some inferences from the data presented in Table 2.3 (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1973). 

Post-sGcondary enrollment by sex reveals that 60.7 percent are male 
and 39,3 percent are female. By present standards of equality, females 
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appear to be fairly represented. However, when we examine sex dis- 
tribution by program we find obvious sex typing by occupation. Accord- 
ing to Merton (1968), "Occupations can be described as 'sex-typed' 
when a very large majority of those in them are of one sex and when 
there is an associated normative expectation that this is as it should 
be" (p. 67), 

The limited curricula choices in vocational education for women 
are, for the most part, extensions of the worJc women have done in the 
home. Females niake up 87.7 percent of those in health, 92.8 percent of . 
those in home economics and 75.5 percent of those in office programs. 

No major occupational group illustrates as well as the skilled 
trades the effect of the concept of "sex-typmg" by occupations. Tech- 
nical programs are 92.3 percent male and trade and industry programs 

are 89.1 percent male. 

Thft basic requirements that run throughout the skilled trades are 
finger and hand dexterity and eye-hand coordination (abilities reauired 
for typing and other business occupations performed by women) together 
with an aptitude for form and space perception (Hedges, 1970). 

The aptitudes required for such skilled crafts as office machine 
repairman, radio and television repairman, automobile mechanic and 
aircraft mechanic are found as frequently among female as male students 
(U.S. Department of Labor, 1958). 

Nor should strength requirements in the trades exclude women. 
Many of these occupations require "light strength," defined as the 
ability to lift a maximum of 20 pounds. 
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' . TABLE 2.3 

Percentage Distribution of Enrollment in Vocational 
Education Programs » by Sex 
Fiscal Years 1970-1977 



Total 



1970 
100.0 



1971 
100.0 



1972 
100.0 



1977 
( Projected ) 

100.0 



By Level 



All Programs 
Male 
Female 



45.0 

55.0. 



44.3 
55.7 



44.6 
55.4 



43.0 
57.0 



Secondary 
Male 
Female 



37.4 
62.6 



36.0 
64.0 



Post-secondary 
Male / 
Female • . 



60.7 
39.3 



60.0 
40.0 



Adult 
Male 
Female 



53.9 
46.1 



52.0 
48.0 



-+- 



By Program 



Agriculture 
Male 
Female 



95.9 
4.1 



94,6 
5.4 



92.0 
8.0 



Distribution 
Male 
Female 



55. 3 
44.7 



54.7 
45.3 



54.0 
46.0 



Health 
Male 
Female 



12. 3 
87.7 



15.3 
84.7 



17.0 
83. 0 



Home Economics 
Male 
Female 



7.2 

92. 8 



8.4 

91. G 



10. 0 
90. "0 



off ice 
.Male 
Female 



24.5 
/5. 5 



23.6 
76.4 



25.0 
75.0 



TABLE 2.3 (Continued) 
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1970 



1971 



1977 

1972 , ( Projected ) 



Total 



100.0 100.0 100.0 



100.0 



Technical 
Male 
Female 

Trades and Industry 
Male 
Female 



92.3 
7.7 



89.1 
10.9 



90.2 
9.8 



88.3 
11.7 



, ' 91.0 
9.0 



87.0 
13.0 



{ 



In summary, the occupational dispersion of women in vocational edu- 
cation programs is ^reflective of the distribution of women faculty in 
vocational programs. The (typing of occupations as male or female has 
consequences for both sexes. 

It is evident that the dynamics of recruitment and involvements of 
women in occupational groups that . are sex typed as ."masculine" militates 
against the participation of women. Sex-typing by occupation is a real- 
ity in vocational education, since the traditional route to teaching a 
skill in a post-secondary institution is preceded by actual employment 
in the field; Furthermore, these processes are integral to the culture 
and may not be intentionally exclusionary. 



Dual Role Conflict 



i 



The role conflict literature stresses ways in which individuals are 
able to cope with competing and conflicting obligations. There is no 
social role toward which there is no ambivalence. Whether the role is 
anticipated in the future or one currently held, there are negative as 
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well as positive feelings tovfard every role. It follows from this that 
one can anticipate some ambivalence among women toward ^a 11 family and 
work roles (Rossi, 1966). 

The mass media perpetuates the illusion that the traditional role 
of women is changing from traditional to quasi-^equalitarian and finally 
to fully equalitarian. However, it has prieviously been documented that 
a professional career with relatively high pay and status is difficult 
for a woman to achieve. Often a career necessitates rejection of estab- 
lished cultural norms (over one-half of profesl^onal women surveyed by • 
USOK have never been married contrasted to but 12 percent of the men) 
and subjection to frequent questioning, rigorous competition, and often 
isolation. 

Attitudes toward the married professional woman are crucial because 
of the influence they exert on the professional woman's attitudes toward 

herself. The bulk of the research on attitudes toward the employed 

... ■ / 

woman has focused on the employed mother. Siegel and Haas (1963) found 
that employed mothers encountered frequent disapproval for combining 
maternal and work roles. However, it was also found that the higher the 
educational level of the mother the more positive the attitude toward 
employment. Fina.lly, strongly positive attitudes toward the employed 
mother were found when there were no young children and she was working 
f^r financial reasons. 

Kaley (1967) studied the attitudes of marriod professional men and 
women toward the married professional woman's dual role. The views of 
professional men were considered important because they represent the 
majority of the professional woman's associates. This peer group with 
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whom she interacts often serves as a reference- group for self-appraisal 
and influences her decisions for further training and often determines 

> 

the extent of her professional participation. - 

Kaley hypothesized that since liberal views are frequently associ- 
ated with high levels of education, professional men, more than any 
other male group, would have more favorable attitudes toward the married 
professional woman. However, it was found that men and women in the 
sample differed significantly in their attitudes concerning the married 
professional woman's ability to fulfill her. home and career obligations. 
The professional man expressed a negative attitude toward his female 
colleague's ability to cope adequately with home and work roles. 

Other research supports this finding. Nelson and Goldman (1969) 
investigated the attitudes of men and women toward the employment of 
married women. Over a six year period the results seemed to indicate 
that both men and women had developed favorable attitudes toward mar- 
ried women's employment. However, it is important to note that although 
the males' responses were favorable, there was complete rejection of the 
dual role for their wives. Perhaps this suggests that there was no 
genuine change in attitude. 

Both Kaley (1967) and Nelson and Goldman (1969) concluded that the 
women in the respective studies expressed a positive attitude toward the 
professional women's ability to cope with home and career. 

Mead and Kaplan (1965) investigated the attitudes of male and 
female civil service employees on women's employment. The findings 
sooined to mdicato that men at all grade levels believed that men were 
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superior to women in supervisory positions, while women at all grade 
levels reported no differences in the supervisory performance of men 
and women, 

Bailyn's (1964) findings seem to suggest that there was cpnsiderable 
conflict for the married employed woman who saw her career as a separate 
entity, while the married employed woman who saw her career as an exten- 
sion of her family role experienced little or no role conflict. 

A discussion related to role conflict would be incomplete if it did 
not include some of the research concerning the children of employed 
women. • 

Hartley (1960) found that not only do the children of working 
mothers perceive the mother's role as an extension of her traditional 
responsibilities but most of the working mothers also perceive their 
work as an extension of their nurturant role, 

Nye and Hoffman (1963) found that children of working mothers are 
no more likely than children of non-working mothers to be delinquent, 
nervous, withdrawn or anti-'Social . They are no more likely to.^how 
neurotic symptoms, or perform poorly in school. However, thu quality 
of child care received is critical. Children need security; a constant 
turnover of parent substitutes can be harmful to young children 
(Maccoby, 1958) . 

Greenburg, et al. (1961) did a study comparing working married 
women and non-working ir.arried women and concluded that there was no 
significant differunce between the two groups' attitudes toward their 
children. In addition, workin*g women appeared to be less authoritarian 
and more equalitarian in their attitudes. 
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Prom the research discussed it seems obvious that a woman will con- 
tinue to experience conflict between her home-work roles. If "she does 
not achieve the traditional role, she is likely to feel unfulfilled as a 
woiranj and if she undertakes the -traditional role solely, she is likely 
to feel frustrated as a professional. 

■ Aspirations 

Thinking about career aspirations has generally related directly to 
men rather than women. A man works toward some goal that the sociolo- 
gist can locate on the stratif icat^ion grid? it can be related to his 
starting point in order to measure mobility; and its components such as 
education, money and occupation can be tested for consistency (Turner, 
1964). 

To ask a man about his "aspirations" is appropriate since many 
features of his life are focused about an active pursuit of a particu- 
lar station in society. In contrast, when women's aspirations axe 
discussed it is by direct but questionable analogy. Obviously, women 
are questioned concerning their educational and occupational goals. 
However, the relative concentration of women college students in majors 
that are not markedly vocational in nature (see Digest of Educational 
Statistics , 1969) makes the interpretation of graduations in educa- 
tio'.al ambition in the same term as for men a doubtful procedure 
(Turner, 1964). 

The problem ot women's aspirations is more complex than that of 
men's. Consequently, investigation into women's aspirations has several 
dimensions and as a result several conclusions. ^ theoret;ically consis- 
tent body of data exists which enables us to predict achievement 
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behavior as a function of the strength of the achievement nature, b>it 
it applies t-.o men. The. sparse data that are available for women are 
contradictbry and inconsistent with the achievement theories that exist . 
for men. • 

r 

/ Crandall, et al. (1962) found in their study of children in the 
first three^ grades that the brighter the girl, the less expectation she 
had of being successful on intellectual tasks, and that duller girls 
have higher expectations. The boys were not only more realistic in 
their expectations, but they had higher standards and a feeling that 
they, rather than fate, determined whether they succeeded or failed.. 

S^ars (1962) found that affiliation rather than achievement needs 
of girls correlated with academic success. 

•'Sears (1963) found that girls who conformed to adult demands when 
they were four or five had mothers who tolerated dependence and discour- 
aged aggression. Similarly Kagen and Moss (].962TTfound girls who were 
over -pro tec ted through the age of three became "typical" passive females. 

Crandall, et al. (1964) found in a study of girls in grades two 
through four that girls who were high achievers had mothers who were 
less . affectionate and nurturant. Furthermore, when the mother exhibited 
a nuturing attitude toward her son and a hostile attitude toward her 
daughter during their pre-school years, both had high achievement moti- 
vation levels as adults. ^ 

Bardwick (1971) believes that girls tend to fuse the need to 
achieve with the need to affiliate, using achievement as a means of 
securing acceptance and love. "^'^ 
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Veroff (1969) suggests that for boys the achievement motive is 
easily cued by internal standards of excellence, but for girls external 
support is critically important. Veroff 's study seems to support the 
findings of Sears (1963, 1964). 

Much of the current available literature concerning women'' s aspira 
tions is directly related to high school and college females. The 
literature comes to basically the same conclusions: 

1. Most girls, both in high school and college, when asked - - 
what they plan to do in the future, will state that 
marriage and children are their major goals (Empey, 

1958; Douvan and Kaye, 1956). 

2. Most girls are interested In vocational education only 
to the extent that such activities provide them with a 
way of spending their time until marriage. In addition, 
this education will supply them with a vague "insurance 
policy" (Seigel and Curtis, 1953). 

3. A survey of freshmen at the University of Minnesota 
revealed that both men and women agreed that although it 
was fine for a woman to work, a "normal" girl would 
not._need to seek outlets outside the home (Hewer and 
Neubeck, 1964). 

In view of what is currently known concerning adult women, these 
aspirations are hardly realistic: 

1. Almost half (45 percent) of all mothers with children 

between the ages of six an<i seventeen work outside 

the home . 
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2. One-third (32 percent) of all mothej^s with children 

i * .. 

between: the ages of three and six work outside the 

liome. : 

3, One-fourth (23 percent) of all mothers with children 
under the age of three are working. 

Furthermore, these percentages refer only to families in- which the 
mother is living with her husband. Obviously the percentage of working 
mothers in father-absent families would make these statistics even 
highpr (U.S. Department of Labor, 1969). 

Turner (1964) suggests a distinctive pattern of values associated 
with high aspirations' in women. Deferred gratification was found to be 
associated with high aspirations in men but not womoiv; endorsement of 
individuality was associated with high aspirations in .women but not in 
men. 

Turner's findings seem to support the research relative to status. 
Few women achieve positions of high status; therefore, to do so u woman 
must value individuality. 

French and Lesser (1964) reported differences in achievement moti- 
vation for men and women. When male subjects were placed in situations 
which test intelligence and leadership, they consistently showed 
increased achievement-motivation scores. 

Results for women were inconsi.stent . The authors contribute this 
to the alternative goals available for women. A man's primary goal is 
almost universally success in his job; this has never been true for a 
woman. What represents achievement for a woman is not universally 
agreed upon. 
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The authors further separate women according to their intellectual 
and traditional role. 

Their findings, employing arousal cues in experimental situations # 
are nieither surprising nor enlightening: 

1. Women high in intellectual role orientations respond 
with increased achievement motivation when aroused by 
intellectual cues. • - 

2. Women high in traditional role orientations respond with 
increased achievement motivation wheu aroused by tra-- 
ditional role cues. 

Davis and O'lsen (1965) investigated the "professionalizing effect" . 
of the four years girls spend in a university working toward a nursing' 
degree. Students were asked to evaluate statements supporting what they 
called the "orthodox view" and the "reform view." The reform view was 
represented by statements such as: "Radical alternations in the divi- 
i,xon of labor in the family ought i-^ be made so that women can make full 
contributions to social progress." Statemepts representing the orthodox 
view included: "Reg. rdless of her worl'Sy accomplishment a woman who 
never marries is more to be pitied than emulated." The responses of the 
female students to these statements were measured when they entered 
school and again at graduation. Davis and Olsen concluded that most of 
the students took the orthodox stand, believing that the woman's .pri- 
mary role is at home. Furthermore, three years in school did not change 
their initial attitudes. 

The authors circulated a second set of statements. Again they con- 
eluded that "home and family" was ranked in first place. De'spite these 
results the authors did a third study with the hypothesis being that 
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years in school might ' increase the quality of the students' professional 
commitment/ From entry to graduati9n no increase in professional 
involvement was found. 

Turner (1964) concluded specific measures^ of ambition convey rather 
different meanings for men and women: educational and occupational 
aspirations are related to material gains for men, but women's educa- 
tional and career aspirations bear little relationship to their material 
expectations. This observation further complicates the. study of female 
aspirations and possibly shoi^ld warn educators not to compare aspiration 
'^ levels of men and women. j 

Horner (1969) concluded \that there was increasing evidence that the 

motive to avoid success is apparent in otherwise achievement-motivated 

young wom^n. When these women are faced with a conflict between their 

;±^minine image* and expressing their competencies^ 'they adjust their , 
* 

behaviors to internalized sex role stereotypes. The data buggests these 
v;omeii pay for sublimation of aspirations through feelings of frustration 
hostility and aggression. 

Theie is little research rplated Lo women who have been married for 
more than ten years and who have in that decade devoted themselves pri- 
marily to their traditional roles. ^ 

Baruch (1967*) in a study of responses to the ThermaLic Apperception 
Test found that ten to fifteen years after marriage women who had been 
college students exhibited an increase in achievement-rrotivation. 

Sundheim (19G3) reports that the highest achievement motivation 
levels were found in women majoring in science. College women majoriujf 
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^ in language had a medium achievement score and those in education had 
the lowest achievement scores. Women majoring in education tiad the • 
highest affiliation need scores. 

Much work clearly remains to be done. However, the writer agrees 
with Bardwich (1971): 

But there is another kind of female college student, closer 
to the masculine model who has had a longstanding interest 
in academic competition and is achieving, successfully. 
Either because experimenters are not tapping the right vari- 
ables or because she actually represents a very small part of 
the female population, there are few studies in which this 
type of student emerges in important percentages. My own 
hundh is that there are a few middle-class American college 
women who have internalized a iJeally independent motive to 

'^achieve and who will achieve, social success be damned 

. . . . I am beginning to see a new feminine pattern emerging 
/in which interpersonal success and traditional behaviors 

/ remain important while the achievement of success becomes 
equally important (p. 186). 
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The main purpos^ of this study was to complete a comparative 

• \ ^ 
analysis of the perceptions of female vocajtional faculty members as seen 

\ ■ •■ 

by themselves and coll^ege administrators. This chapter describes pro- 
cedul^es used in developing the research instrument ^ selection of the two 
sampjLe groups, data gathering techniques, and statistical methods used 
for data treatment. 

Development of the Instruments 

Two instruments were written to collect data for the study: 

1. a twenty-five item Equalitarian Perception Scale, 

2. a fourteen item Female Demographic Data questionnaire 

(Appendix C). . ! • 

To construct the twenty-five item Equalitarian Perceptioi} Scale the 
following steps were taken: | 

!• After a thorough review of the literature, a large number of 
favorable and unfavorable statements were written regarding 
''eifua 1 i t ar iani sm . 

2. Approximately equal numbers of favorable and unfavorable 
statements were collected from these items. 

3. The items were administered to a panel of judges including 
faculty, graduate students and female professionals. They 
were asked to indicate their opinions regarding each state- 
ment by determining whether they strongly agreed, agreed, 
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were undecided, disagreed or. strongly disagreed that each 
item appeared to measure what it was intended to measure. 

4. The twenty-five items with the greatest discriminatory 
powers were selected. • 

5. Finally a second panel of judges were asked to rate each 
item to determine the instrument ; reliability. The Inter- 

• Judge reliability on the Equalitarian Perception Scale 
was found to be 0.693. 

% 

In summary, the Likert-type scale was designed such that the total 
score provided an Equalitarian Perception Measure. Scoring ranged. from 
Strongly Agree (5) through Strongly" Disagree (1). In addition, the 
instrument contained three subscales: 

1. role-conflict, tapped by items 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 
15, 17, 19, 21, 22, 23, and 25; 

2. advancement possibilities, tapped by items 2, 6, 10, 16, 

and 20; • 

3. career aspirations, tapped by items 4, 8, 12, 14, 18, and 

24. • ' ' • 

The Female Demographic Data Questionnaire reviewed by members 
of the Department of Vocational Education. During the process of con- 
structing this questionnaire three revisions were necessary to elimin- 
ate ambiguous and unnecessary items. ^ 

r . 

Selection of the Sample 

The study consisted of two distinct populations, public community 
college presidents and public community college female vocational 
faculty. 
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The popu^tion of public community college presidents* was 850. 
From this pc^pulation, 350 presidents 'were randomly selected. The pro- 
cedure used to determine the experimental sample size was developed by 
Krejcie and Morgan in 1960. 

The materials sent to each selected colldige president (Appendix A) 

included: 

1. a cover letter explaining the study and requesting a college 
catalog # j 

2. a two-page Equalitarian Perception Scale, 

3. a 9" X 12" pre-addressed stamped envelope. 

Four follow-up letters were mailed (Appendix B) , one approximately 
every two weeks. However, it should be explained that only two follow- 
up letters were sent to n^-respondents. The other two follow-up 
letters were sent to respondents who returned questionnaires but did not 
return college catalogs. A flow diagram of the sampling strategy is 
shown in Figure 3.1'. 

The second population consisted of public community college female 
vocational faculty. The entire population consisted of approximately 
10,0J0* women. From this sub-population 500 women were randomly 
selected. The procedure used to determine the experimental sample size 
was developed by Krejcie and Morgan in 1960. ^ 



*About 3000 women faculty were identified from the 254 college 
catalogs provided by the administrators who responded to their question- 
naire. From this it was concluded that if 3000 vocational women 
faculty were en[iployed at 2^4 colleges, X would be employed at 850 com-- 
munity colleges.' 

3000 1 X = 10,039 

254 ^ 850 
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' The materials sent to each vocational female faculty member \ 
(Appendix C) included: 

1. a cover letter explaining the study, 

2. a two-page Equalitarian Perception Scale, 

3. a one-page Female Demographic Data Questionnaire, 

4. a pre-addressed, stamped envelope. 

An examination of the distribution of public community colleges by 
accreditation region is shown in Table 3.1, 

The first sample (i.e., community college presidents) was dis- 
tributed in approximately the same proportions as found in the J unior 
College Directory (Conner, 1972). In addition, the second sample 
(i.e., female vocational faculty) was also representative of the 
original population. 

Results 

The original sample size for public community college presidents 
was 350. The sampling results were as follows: 

1. Ninety percent (307 of 350) of the original sample 
returned questionnaires. From these 297 (83 
percent) were usable, while the remaining question- 
naires were returned incomplete. 

2. College catalogs were provided by 72.5 percent 
(N=254) of the presidents. 
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The original sample size for female vocational faculty was 500* 

— : t.. * f 

The sampling results were as follows; 

1. From the original population, 74 percent returned com-- 
pieced quesuionnaires in response to the regular mail- 
ing and follow-up strategy^ 

2. Twenty-five questionnaires were returned, by the United 

States Postal Service as updeliverable* 
* ft 

Analysis 

The statistical methodology used in this study included the Likert 
Attitude Scale Analysis, Multiple Regression Analysis (MRAJ < id Behrens 
Fisher Test t^' . 

The Likert Attitude Scale An.alysis was used to answer Part 1 and 2 
of the study. 

The Likert Scales tend to perform very well when it comes 
to a reliable, rough ordering of people with regard to a 
particular attitude. Apart from their relative ease of 
construction, these scales have two other advantages: 
first, they provide more precise information about the 
respondent's degree of agreement or disagreement, and 
respondents usually prefer this to a simple agree/disa- 
gree scale. Second, it becomes possible to include items 
whose manifest content is not obviously related to the 
attitude in question, so that the subtler and deeper ram- 
ifications of an attitude can be explored (Oppenheim, 
1966, p. 141) . 

The program used for the Likert Scale Analysis is available in 
package form at The Pennsylvania State University Computation Center 
.under the title of Likrt. 

Multiple Regression Analysis (MRA) was used to analyze Part 4 of 



the study ard for further interpretation of Part 2 and Part 3. 
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The multiple regression model is traditionally used to predict the 
value of some criterion (desired outcome) from a set of independent 
variables'/ as mathematically expressed in the linear function where: 

y « b + b,x + b^x^ + ...+bx, + e 

•^01122 kA ) 

■ y = dependent variable 

X / X , ...X = independent variable 
12k ' 

b , , h^i ...b = partial regression coefficients 
o 1 2 k 

e - error term 

The underlying assumption required for MRA are as follows (Li, 
1967) : 

1. Each array of y of the population follows the normal distribu- 
tion. 

2. The regression of y on x^, x^ • • . . x^ is linear. 

3. The variance of all arrays of y of the population are equal. 

4. The samples are draim at random. 

5. The x-values remain constant for all samples and do not change 
from sample to sample. 

The program used for the MRA written by M. C. Hallburg (1969) is 
available in package form at The Pennsylvania State University Computa- 
tion Center under the title of QSASE. 

Behrens Fisher Test t^' was used to answer Part 3 of the study. 
Kohr (1970) showed that this statistical procedure worked well with only 
a slight loss of power compared to the t test when all assumptions were 
met (i.e., normal distribution, equal sample sizes, and equal sample 
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variances) However, when the assumptions were not met, as is the case 

- •' ■ ^ i-..- 

fo^ thi^s study (n ^ n ), Behrens Fisher Test t* Is superior to the t 

test\ 

/ T^iB program used for Jt' is available in package form from The 
Pennsylvania State University Computation Center under the title of 
Population War Tests with Unpaired observations. 



\ 



IV 



FINDINGS 



Introduction 



The results of this investigation are -rerorted here in terms of the 
research questions presented in the statement of the problem. They are 
presented sequent iSilly as they appear in the statement of the problem. 
All statistical information relevant to each question in the study is 
presented in table form and is discussed sufficiently only to interpret 
its meaning. Conclusions and discussion supported by this data are 
reported in Chapter VI. 

Question 1 . How do public community college presidents 

i 

perceive professional women vocational faculty in terms of: 

a. dual-role conflict? 

b. advancement possibilities? 

c. career aspirations? 

^^^a. Pual-role conflict . The total maximum possible score for role 
conflict is 70. A score of 70 was interpreted to mean that college 
administrators perceive the female faculty as experiencing a minimal 
amount of role conflict. The range of scores in this subscale was from 
41 to 64 with 45 percent of the administrators having an obtained score 
in the 51-55 range, (Table 4.1). This seemed to indicate that most 
administrators agreed that the female faculty does experience some 
degree of role conflict. 

A five-point Likert scale (5 Strongly Agree to 1 Strongly Disagree 
with 3 being the undecided category) was provided for responses. To 



TABLE 4.1 

Scores and Frequency of Each for Dual-Role Conflict; Subscale 1 

( Community College Presidents ) 



Obtained 
Score " 


Frequency 


Percent 


41 


. .1 


0.3 


42 


1 


0.3 


43 


■ 1 


0.3 


44 


2 


0.7 


.45 


2 


0.7 


46 


5 


1.7 


47 • 


10 


3.4 


48 


20 


6.7 


49 


20 


6.7 


.50 


21 


7.1 


51 


28 


9.4 


52 ' 


30 


10.1 


53 


29 


9.8 


54 


jU 




55 


21 


/ . 1 


56 


15 


5.1 


57 


20 


6.7 


58 


13 


4.4 


59 


13 


4.4 


60 


5 


1.7 


61 


7 


2.4 


62 


1 


U. 3 


63 


0 


0.0 


64 


. 2 





simplify reporting, the results, the agree categoriies (4 and 5) were 
grouped together as were the disagree categories '(1 and 2). 

Over 90 percent of the college administrator's agreed thatt 

1. It' is fine for a woman to work if her children are 
adequately cared for.- • ' ^ 

2. It is possible to be successful at bb4;h marriage and 
a career. 

3. Women who want full equality should prepared to 
accept equal responsibility. (It is interesting^, to 
note that 99 percent 'agreed with this item and of 
that 99 percent, 64 percent strongly agreed.) 

4. A coeducational faculty provides a hea]jthy atmos- \^ 
phere. 

Over 33 percent of the administrators were .undecided on the follow 
ing items: 

1. A mother's working can be easily accepted by a 
child. 

2. Marriage is an asset for professional women. 

3. For professional women, children are an asset. 

4. Professional women tend to think of employrrient as 
a lifetime career. 

Over 65 percent of the ddministrators sampled disagreed on the 

•following items: 

1. Intellectual achievement of women is viewed as com- 
petitively aggressive behavior. 

2. Women in supervisory positions have difficulty 
dealincj with males in subordinate positions. 
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3. Career women play down feminine appearance in order 
' ^tcJ be taken ^tiously. 

. - . ■ : 
For a complete item analysis of this subscale including frequency 

and percent', see Table 4.2. 

^ . b. Advancement possibilities . The maximum possible score for the 
advancement possibilities subscale was 25, attainment of which was 
interpreted to mean that college administrators perceive the advancement 
possibilities of female faculty as being excellent. The response range 
of scores was frc 3 to 25. However, only five of the 297 administra- 
tors had such high scores. Table 4.3 illustrates the distribution of 
these scores. The results seemed to indicate that administrators were 
divided concerning theil: agreement on this subscale. 

• When subscale 2 was andyzed by item, apparent inconsistent results 
were seen. Over 40 percent of the administrators agreed that: 
1.. The possibilities for a woman to be promoted to the 

next" academic rank when eligible ar^ only fair. ^ 
2. In this institution women are not as likely to achieve 

positions of leadership as men. 
In sharp contrast over 80 percent of these same administrators also 
agreed that:' 

1. The higher the educational attainment of women the greater 
the chances for their advancem^t. 

2. Women successfully compete with men at this institution. 

As a result, one can only speculate as to the possible and/or prob- 
. ble reasons tor these inconsistencies. Possibly^-these findings should 
alert the reader t\^ the fact that these statements may represent the 
multi-dimensional aspects of advancement possibilities rather than a 



( 



TABLE 4.2 



Item Analysis/ Dual-Role Conflict: Subscale 
• (Community College Presidents) 



Items 



Percent 
Agree 



Percent 
Undecided 



Percent 
Disagree 



Item 1^ It is fine for a woman to 
work if her children are adequately 
' cared for. 

Item 3> Women can live in produc- 
tive harmony with men filling 
complementary and supplementary 
roles, 

Item*5, A mother's working can be 
easily accepted by a child. 

Item I9 Marriage is an asset for 
^ professional women. 

Item 9/ For prcWfession^l woraen, 
children are an asset. 

Item 11, It is possible to be suc- 
cessful at both marriage and a 
career. ^ 

Item 13, Professional women tend 
to think of emplo^nrnent as a life- 
time career. 

^Jtem 15, A.. woman's first respon- 
sibility is to be a feminine com- 
paniort of men and a mother. 

Item*17, Women who want full 
equality should be prepared to 
accept equal responsibility. 

Item 19, Intellectual achievement 
of women is viewed as competi- 
tively aggressive behavior. 

Item 21, Women in supervisory 
positions have, difficulty dealing 
with males in subordinate posi- 
tions . 

Item 22, A coeducational faculty 
provides a healthy atmosphere. 



92 , 



86 
42 
39 
^5 

91 

52 
20 
99 
17 



18 



98 



/ 



6 
33 
41 
49 



33 



22 



14 



17 



8 
25 
20 
25* 



14* 



58 



69 



65 



0 











TABLE 4.2 


(Continued) 






Items 


Percent 
Agree , 


Percent 
Undecided 


Perpent 


Item 23, Women play down feminine 
appearance in order to be taken 
seriously. 


6 


20 


74 


Item 25, Women have unique quali- 
ties to bring to the classroom 
that are not present in male 
faculty • 


_ 6a_>_ - 


21_ 


16 



TABLE 4.3 

Scores and Frequency of Each for Advancement Possibilities: Subscale 2 

( Community College Presidents ) 











Obtained 






Score 


Frequency 


/Percent 


8 


1 


' 0.3 


9 


■ 1'- 


0.3 


10 


2 


0.7 


11 


1 


0.3 




8 


2.7 


\ 13 f: 


8 


2.7 




12 


4.0 


15 


20 


6.7 


16 


23 


7 . 7'" 


17 


27 


9.1 


18 


53 


17.8 


19 


37 


12.5 


20 


42 


14.1 


21 


20 


' 6.7 


22 


12 


4.0 


23 


16 


5.4 


24 


9 


3.0 


25 


5 


1.7 



45 



uni-dimensional measurement. For example, a difference may exist 
between the real and ideal. The most pronounced inconsistency lies 
with the "ideal"; ideally women (like men) should obtain greater oppor- 
tunities for advancement in direc^ relationship to • their educational 
attainment while in reality administrators believe this to.be not true. 
For a complete item analysis of this subscale see Table 4.4* 

■ ^ , TABLE 4.4 

Item Analysis^ Advancement Possibilities; Subscale 2 
( Community College Presidents) 



Items 



Item 2, The possibilities for a 
woman to be promoted to the next 
academic rank when eligible are 
only fair. 

Item 6/ The higher the educa- 
tional attainment of women the 
greater the chances for their 
advancement. 

Item 10, In this institution women 
are not as likely to achieve 
positions of leadership as men. 

Item 16, Women successfully com- 
pete with men at this institu- 
tion. 

r 

ItemNiQ^, In general professional 
women ai^on'par wich professional 
men at this institution. 



Percent 
Agree 



45 



86 



39 



82 



90 



Percent 
Undecided 



6 



Percent 
Disagree 



48 



8 



56 



11* 



8 



*Totals did not add to 100 percent because of rounding error. 
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Career aspirations . The maximum possible score for the career 
aspirations subscale is 30. The maximum score was interpreted as mean-* 
ing that college administrators perceive the female faculty as having 

high career aspirations. The actual range of scores on this' subscale 

was from 14 to 28 with only 5 of the 297 administrators having scores of 
28. As shown in Table 4.b, over half (56 percent) of those sampled had 
scores from 21 to 23. From this it would appear that most administra- 
tors agreed female faculty have noderately high career aspirations. 



TABLE 4.5 



Scores and Freq^uency of Each for Career Aspivatinns; Subsbale 3 

( Community College Presidents ) 



Obtained 

Score Frequency Percent 



14 1 0.3 

15 2 0.7 

16 2 0.7 

17 • 2 0.7 
is' 16 5.4 

19 15 5.1 

20 28 ^ 9.4 

21 49 16.5 

22 63 21.2 

23 56 18.9 

24 23 7.7 

25 19 6.4 

26 12 4.0 

27 4 1.3 

28 5 1.7 
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j When analyzing the career aspirations of professional women as 
'perceived by administrators (Table 4.6), an apparent inconsistency was 
found. Over 90 percent of the administrators agreed that: 

1. Women have as much need to achieve as men. 

2. Professional v|omen can realistically expect to have a 
life-'long career. 

. On the other hand, over 70 percent of these same administrators 
were either undecided or disagreed that: 

1. Most women would like to end their educational careers as 

■ J 

• " full professors. 

2. Most women would like to be promoted to an administra-- 
tive position. 

\ In conclusion the total scale provides an Equalitarian Perception 

Wasure with a maximum possible score of 125. The maximum score was 
interpreted to ^ean that college administrators perceive the female 
faculty as being equal with the male faculty. The scores ranged from 
74 to 113. The results derived from the 25 item Perception Scale 
seenied to indicate that< administrator perceptions concerning female 
faculty were not unifoxmly equalitarian. See Table 4.7 for a complete 
score analysis including frequency and percent. 

Question 2 . What is the relationship between -he 
administrator's total number of years teaching and his 
perception of the female faculty members: 

a. dual-role conflict? 

b. advancement possibilities? 

c. career aspirations? 
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TABLE 4.6 

Item Analysis^ Career Aspirations; Subscale 3 
( Coimnunitv College Presidents ) 



Item 


Percent 
Agree 


Percent 
Undecided 


Percent 
Disagree 


Item 4, Professional women can • 
realistically expect to have a 
lifelong career. 


90 


7 


2* 


Item 8, Women have as much need 
to achieve as men. 


95 


3 


2 


Item 12, A woman's professional 
career should be subservient to 
her husband's. 




15 


72* 


Item 14, Most women would like 
to be promoted to an adminis- 
trative position. 


19 


38 


43 


Item 18, Most women would rather 
be promoted by merit than by 
seniority. 


65 


28 


6* 


Item 24, Most women would like 
to end their educational careers 
as full professors. 


23 


55 


22 



*Totals di<^"not add to 100 percent beca*i^e of rounding error. 



>. ' TABLE 4.7 

Scores and Frequency of Ea.oh for Equalitarian Perception Measure; Totals 
^ ( Community College Pr^i^en^s) '- — ■ ~ 



Obtained Score ' Frequency 



74 


1 


0.3 


75 


. 2 


0.7 


76 


0 


0.0 


77 


2 . 


0.7 


78 


0 


0.0 


79 


2 


0.7 


80 


2 ' 


0.7 


81 


2 


0.7 


82 


1 


0.3 


83 


2 


0.7 


84 


7 ' 


2.4 


85 


13 


4.4 


86 


9 


3.0 


87 


14 


4.7 


88 


16 


5.4 


89 


18 


6.1 


90 


17 


5.7 


91 


20 


6.7 


92 


20 


6.7 


91 


21 


7.1 


94 


23 


7.7 


95 


10 


3.4 


96 


10 


3.4 


97 


8 


2.7 


98 


13 


4.4 


.99 


7 


2.4 


100 


9 


3.0 


101 


9 


3.0 


102 


8 


2.7 


103 


2 


0.7 


104 


5 


1.7 


105 


3 


1.0 


106 


3 


1,0 


107 


3 


1.0 


108 


2 


0.7 


109 


2 


0.7 


110 


3 


1.0 


111 


1 


0.3 


112 


1 


0. 3 


113 


3 


1.0 
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a. Dual-role conflict . Multiple regression analysis was conducted 
to examine the total amount of predictive informative available from the 
13 independent variables on this sub$cale. The overall multiple R was 
tested for significance by using .the F-Ratio with k and N-k-1 degrees of 
freedom. This is a test of the null hypothesis that all partial regres- 
sion coefficients are equal to zero. The F-ratio is obtained by divid- 
ing the mean squares regression (MSR) by the mean squares error (MSE) . 
The overall F-Ratio for this model was not significant beyond the .05 
level. 

Therefore to answer question 2a, there is no significant relation^; 
ship between total number of years teaching and administrator's percept- 
tions concerning role-conflict. 

b/ Advancement possibilities . The relationship ; between each of 
the six independent variables and the criterion was computed with MRA,. 
There were no variables that yielded a significant relationship at the 
.05 level. Therefore., to answer question 2b, there is no significant 
•relationship between total number of years teaching and the administra- 
tor's perceptions concerning advancement possibilities for female 
faculty. 

c. Career aspirations . The relationship between each of the five 
independent variables and the criterion was computed with MRA. There 
were no vairi^bles that yielded a significant relationship at the .05 
level. Therefore to answer question 2c, there is no significant rela- 
tionship between total number of years teaching and the administrator's 
perceptions concerning career aspirations of female faculty. 
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Question 3 . What is the relationship between the Adminis- 
trator's total number of years in Administration and his pfer- 
ception of the^ female faculty members: 

a. dual- role confaict? ... * . 

' b. advancement possibilities? 
c. career aspirations? 
a. Dual-role conflict . An inspection of. the 14 independent vari- 
ables revealed that the only variables significantly corre],ated with the 
criterion (i.e., total years in administration) at the .05 level were 
role conflict items 9 and 19. A multiple regression analysis was com- 
puted to determine the amount of unique information available from the 
-14 independent variables in predicting the criterion. The F-Ratio was . 
found to be 2.046 and was significant at the .05 level. A restricted 
model was calculated to determine which variable possessed the most 
information useful for prediction. Table 4.8 provides the results for 
this restricted model analysis. The F-ratio for the restricted- model is 
8.01 and is significant beyond the .05 level. Consequently,, -nswer 
question 3a, those administrators with the greatest number of years in 
administration most often agreed that for professional women children 
are a liability, and intellectual achievement is not viewed as aggres- 
sive behavior. 

b. Advancenent possibilities . There were no variables that 
yielded a significant relationship at the .05 level. Therefore to 
answer question 3b, there is no significant relationship between total 
number of years in administration and the administrator's perceptions 
concerniny advano-ement possibilities for female faculty. 
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c. Career aspirations , A multijple regression analysis was com- 
puted to determine the amount Of unique information available. from the 
six independent variables in predicting the criterion. The F-ratio was 
found to be 2.758, which was signi;ficant at the .05 level. A restricted 



model was calculated. Table .4.9 provides the results of this restricted 
model analysis. The F-ratio for the restricted mo^el is 14.06 and is 



significant beyond the .05 level.. Consequently one can conclude that 
those administrators with the greatest number of yearis in administration 



are most likely to agree that professional women can realistically 



expect to have a life- long career. 



TABLE 4.8 



it 

K 

Regression Effect of the Significant Independent Variables 
on the Role-Conflict Subscale by Number of Years in Administration 





Variables 
No . Name 


Partial 
Regression 
Coefficient 


Standard 
/ Error 


Student t_ 


u 

1. RC (9) 


1.068 


0.51 


2.07* 


2. RC (19) 


-1.541 


0.46 


3. 33* 


Intercept 


13.70 


1.98 




Standard Error of Estimate = 7.57 
F-Ratio for the restricted model == 8.01 
Coefficient of Determination CR^)^ « 0.05 





Note: Adjusted for degrees of freedom 
^Significant at .05 



yuestion 4 . Wiiat is the relationship between sciiool size 
and administrator's perception of the female faculty members: 



I \ 
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"a. dual-role conflict? . . • 

b. . advancement possibilities? 

y - ■ •'■ ■ 

c. career aspirations? 

a. Dual-role conflict . Multiple regression analysis was conducted 
to examine the tdtal amount of predictive information available from the 

3 

13 independent variables in this subscale. The overall F-ratip. for this 
model was not significant beyond the .05 level. Therefore, to answer 
question 4a, therei is no significant relationship between school size 
and the administrator's perceptions concerning role conflict. 

. TABLE 4.9 



Regression Effect of the Significant Independent Variable 
on the Career Aspiration Subscale by Number of Years in Admin istration 



"■ Variables 
No . Name 



Partial 
Regression 
Coefficient 



Standard 
Error. 



Student t 



1. CA (4) 



2.09 



0.559 • 



3.75* 



Intercept 



4.40 



2.39 



Standard Error of Estimate =7.58 
F-Ratio for the restricted model = 14.06 
Coefficient of Determination (.'R'^)^ «= 0.04 



Note: ^Adjusted for Degrees of Freedom 
♦Significant at .05 

b. Advancement possibilities . Multiple regression analysis was 
conducted to examine the total amount of predictive information avail- 
able from the six independent variables on this subscale. The F-ratio 
was found to be 2.87 and was significant at the .05 level. A restricted 
model was calculated to determine which variables possessed the most 
information useful for prediction. The F-ratio for tlie restricted model 
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' ' • ' s • ■ ■■ 

(Table 4.10) was 7.56 and was- significant beyond the .05 level. There- 

fore, to answer question 4b, on the average an administrator from a ' 

large school most often agreed that the possibilities for a woman ^o be 

promoted to the next academic rank when eligible are good. 

c. Career aspirations . Multiple regression analysis was conducted 

to examine the total amount of predictive information available from tl^e 

five independent -variables on this subscale. The overall F-ratio fop 

this model was not significant beyond, the .05 level. Thereli^pe, to 

answer question 4c, there is no significant relationship between school 

size and the administrator's perception concerning career aspirations of 

female faculty. i * 

TABLE 4.10 1 

Regression Effect of the Significant Independent Variable 
on the Advancement Possibilities Subscale by School Size 



Partial 

Variables ^' Regression Standard 

No. Name Coefficient Error Student t 



1. AP (2) -438.36 159.36 2.75* 



Intercept 4095.57 520.30 



Standard Error of Estimate = 4034.36 
F- Ratio for the restricted model = 7.56 
Coefficient of Determination {IT)^ == 0.02 



liote; Adjusted for Degrees of Freedom 
*Significant at .05 

Question 5 . What are the employment characteristics of 
public community college presidents in terms of: 

a. teacliing experience? ^ 

b. administration GxperiencG? 
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The distribution of two-year college presidents by. years of 'teach- ^ 
ing experience is shown in Figure 4.1. A small percentage (3.7 percent) 
have had no teaching experience; however, d significant -majority (47 
' percent) have had from one to nine years teaching experience. 

The. mean nvunber of years spent in administration for this sample 
wac 13.4 (Figure 4.2), wit;h a standard deviation of 7.6 (i.e., 68 per- 
cent of the college presidents sampled have spent from 5.8 to. 21.0 
years in administration). However, it is important to note that the 
years spent in teaching and administration are^ not mutually exclusive. 
..To complete part' 2 of the study, the following questions were 

investigated. ■ , . ^ 

• Question 6 . How do female vocational education facility 
members at public community folleges perceive their: 
^ a. dua^,-role conflict? . . ^ 

b. advancement possibilities? 
. c, career aspirations? 
'■ A five-point Likert scale (5 'strongly Agree to 1 Strongly Disagree, 
with 3 being the undecided category) was provided for responses. To 
simplify reporting the resulfeS', the agree categories (4 and 5) and the 
' disagree categories (1 and 2) were grouped together. 

a. Dugl-role conflict . The maximum possible range of scores for 
Kolo coi-.flj-ct was from 14 to 70. A score of 70 was interpreted to mean 
that the vocatirinal fer.alc faculty experience a minimal amount cf role 
conflict, 'ihe range of scores on this subscale was from 39 to 65 with 
89. 2 percent of the wmen having an obtained score in the 47 to 59 
rar.cjo (Table 4.ii). The scores seem to indicate that most female 
faculty perceive some degree of role conflict. 



TABLE 4.11 



Scores and Frequency of Each for; Dual-Role Conflict: Subscale 1 

( Female Vocat'ional Faculty ) ^"^ 





■ ■ ■ ' \ 

Obtained 
Score 


Frequency 


Percent . 








1 


0.3 


An 


\j 


0 0 


A 1 


u 




A O 




n ft 




n 
u 


n 0 


A A 

44 




n R 

U • 


45 


4 




46 


7 


1 9 


47 


13 


3.6 


48 


17 


4.6 


49 


18 


4.9 


50 


33 


9.0 


51 


21 


5.7 


52 


33 


9.0 


53 


38 


10.4 


54 


. 31 . 


8.5 


55 


37 


10.1 


56 


30 


8.2 


57 


28 


1.1 


58 


18 


4.9 


59 


10 


2.7 


60 


7 


1.9 


61 


8 


2.2 


62 


4 


1.1 


63 


1 


0.3 


64 


2 


0.5 


65 


2 


0.5 




Pver 90 percent of the vocatioiAal female faculty agreed th^px 

1. It is fin^ for a woma'n to work if her children ar^ 
adequately cared for. 

2. It is possible to be successful at both marriage and 

I 

. a career. 

3. Women who waht full equality should be prepared 
to accept equal responsibility. 

4. A coeducational faculty provides a healthy atmosphere. 

• Two statements seemed to create strong ambivalent feelings among 

the women. They are: 

1. Marriage is an asset for professional women. ' . 

2. For professional women, children are an asset. 

Since over 55 percent of the women eitJieir' disagreed or were undecided 
on these two items, there seems to be support fos: the hypothesis that 
career women did experience serious role conflict as it related to 
children and marriage. 

However, even though/ role conflict existed, these women seem to be 
committed to their profe'ssion. Over 70 percent of the vocational female 
faculty agreed that professional women tend to think of employment as a 
lifetime career. Similarly, these findings seem to support the find- 
ings of Eycle (1968) who concluded'^ that those women who view their jobs 
as lifetime employment are committed to their profession. 

Another item which elicited strong ambivalent feelings was: 
Intellectual achievement of women is viewed as competitively aggressive 
behavior (49 percent agreed, 35 percent disagreed). The issue masked 
in this statement is related to society's standard measure of "mascu- 
linity" and "femininity." This topic is discussed in a later chapter. 



However, it ,6ii6uld be noted from the data that npw norms ai 
/• •• i 

emerging and t^s more flexible roles and behavior patterns are evolv- 

ing for women. .Over 55 percent of the wom6n sampled .disagreed that: 

'ft 

!• Wpmen in supervisory positions have difficulty dealing 

' I 

with males in subordinate positions, 
2/ Career women play down feminii\e appearance in order to 
. be taken seriously, 
y As role freedom becoin^s--a'"i:eality and "masculinity" and 
"femiiUBitiy^^ are iio longer standard measures on a single scale, 
ambivalence among female faculty concerning their dual roles ought; to 
, diminish. A complete item analysis of- this suJpscale including fre- 
quency and percent is presented in Table 4,12, 

Advancement Possibilities . The maximum possible siore for this 
subscale was 25, attainment of which was interpreted to mean that voca- 
tional female facrflty perceive their advancement possibiliti^ as being 

excellent. The response range of scores was from 5 to 25. However, 

< 

only four of the 366 women sampled had scores of 25 (Table 4,13). From 
the sample, 54 percent had scores of 15 or less. These results seemed 
to indicate that over half of the female faculty members sampled per-- 
ceived the^r advancement possibilities as being poor. 

When subscale two is examined by item, this division of agreement 
concerniny the possibilities for advanconent becomes more pronounced. 
Only 40 percent of the women sampled agreed that: 

1. Women successfully compete witb. nen at this institution, 

2. In qonoral, professional women are on par with profes- 
sioncil men at this institution. 



!• 'L 



61 



TABLE 4.12 



Item Analysis, Dual-Role Conflict;, SubBcale 1 
( Female Vocational Faculty ) 



1. 



3. 



5. 



7. 



9. 



11. 



13. 



15. 



17 



19. 



21 



Item 



Percent 
Agree 



Percent 
Undecided 



1 -y 



It is fine for a woman to 
work if her children are 
adequately cared for. 

Women can live m produc- 
tive harmony with men fill- 
ing complementary and sup- 
plementary roles. 

A mother's working can be 
easily accepted by a child. 

Marriage is an asset for 
professional women. 

For professional women, 
children are an asset. 

It is 5^sible to be success- 
ful at both marriage and a 
career . 

Professional women tend to 
think of employment as a 
lifetime career. 

A woman's first responsi- 
bility is to bo a feminine 
companion of men and a 
mother . 

Women who want full equality 

should be prepared to accept 
equal responsibility. 

Intellectual achievement of 
women is viewed as competi- 
tively aggressive behavior. 

Women in supervisory posi- 
tions have difficulty dealing 
v;ith males in subordinate 
positions . 

A coeducational faculty pro- 
vide?: a healthy atmosphere. 



94 



85 
63 
44 

,38 

91 
70 



17 



98 



49 



19 



97 



6 
22 

38 
41 

8 

16 



13 



17 



25 



Percent 
Disagree 



9 

IS- 
IS 
21 



14 



70 



34 



56 
1 
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TABLE 4.12[ (Continued) 





Item 


Agree 


Undecided': 

i 


Disagree 


23. 


Women play down feminine 




L 






appearance in order to be 










taken seriously. 


7 


9 


83 


25. 


Women have unique qualities 










to bring to the classroom 










that are not present in male 










faculty. 


63 


19 


18 



TABLE 4.13 



Scores and Frequency of Each for Advancement Possibilities; Subscale 2 

( Female Vocational Faculty ) 



Obtained 

Score Frequency * Percent 



5 




3 


0.8 


6 




2 


0.5 


7 




1 


0.3 


8 




13 


3.6 


9 




17 


4.6 


10 




.14 


3.8 


11 




28 


7.7 


12 




31 


8.5 


- 13 . 




28 


7.7 


14 




37 


10.1 


15 




31 


8.5 


16 




45 


12.3 


17 




29 


7.9 


18 




18 


4.9 


19 




23 


6.3 


20 




15 


4.1 


21 




11 


3.0 


22 




3 


0.8 


23 




8 


2.2 


24 




5 


1.4 


25 




4 


1.1 



In addition, over 65 percent of the women agreed that: In this 
institution women are not as likely to achieve positions of leadership 
as men. Finally, a majority (76 percent) agreed that: The possibili- 
ties 'for a woman to be promoted to the next academic rank when eligible 
a^re only fair. A complete item analysis of this subscale is shown in 
Table 4.14. . 

I 

id conclusion, the data seemed to indicate that inost female voca- 
tional faculty members perceived their advancement possibilities as 
bein^ poor. 

Career Aspiration^ . The maximum possible score for the career 
aspirations subscale was 30. The maximum score was interpreted to mean 
that female vocational public community college faculty have high-career 
aspirations. The range of scores was from 14 to 30 with only one of 
the 366 women having a score of 30. Of those sampled 67 percent had 
scores from 20-24 (Table 4.15). From these results it would appear ' 
that most women have moderately high career aspirations. 

However, when analyzing the career aspirations subscale by item 
(Table 4.16) inconsistencies with the total subscale score are found. 
Only 23 percent of the women agreed that: Most women would like to end 
their educational careers as full professors. In addition, only 16 
percent agreed that: Most women would like to be promoted to an 
administrative position. 

In contrast; over 90 percent of these same women agreed that: 

■ % 

1. Women have as much need to achieve as men. 

2. Professional women can realistically expect to 
have a lifelong career. 



TABLE 4.14 



Item Analysis, Advancement Possibilities; Subscale; 2 
( Female Vocational Faculty ) 





j/ Item 


Percent 
Agree 


Percent 
Undecided 


Percent 
Disagree 


2. 


Th6 possibilities for a 
woman to be promoted to the 
next academic rank when 
eligible are only fair. 


66 


11 


22 


6. 


The higher the educational 
attainment of women the 
greater the chances for 
their advancement. 


73 


12 


14 


10. 

• 


In t^iy§ institution^ women 
are not as likely to achieve ■ 
positions of leadership as 
men. 


64 


8 


27 


16. 


Women successfully compete 
with men at this institution. 


46 


16 


38 


20. 


In general professional 
women are on par with pro- 
fessional men at "this insti- 
tution. 


54 , 


15 


31 



7 



65 



^ ■ TABLE 4.15 

f 

Scores and Frequency of Each for Career Aspirations: Subscale 3 

(Fe mae Vocational Faculty ) 

1- 



Obtained 



Score 




Frequency 




14 




2 




15 


■r 


• 1 


0.3 


xo 


! ' 


4 


1.1 


17 


1 


8 


2.2 


18 


I 


14 


3.8 


19 




34 


9.3 


20 




38 


10.4 


21 




45 


12.3 


22 




54 


14.8 


23 




66 


18/0 


24 




43 




25', 




24 




26 




19 ■ 


/5.2 
/ 1.9 . 


27 ' 




7 


28 




3 


0.8 


29 




3 


0.8 . 


. 30 




1 


0.3 



The results reported i x>ve may reflect a known limitation of the 
Likert scale. A total score may be obtained in many different ways. 
Therefore, it is possible for two or more identical scores to have 
totally different meanings. For this reason, the pattern of responses 
or the* item analysis becomes more meaningful than the total score. This 

may be true for this subscale. 

»* 

In summary when analyzing the total subscale score it could be con- 

. % 

cludad that vocational female faculty have moderately high career aspira- 
tions. However, an item analysis seems to indicate that these women 
have relatively low career aspirations. These results also seem to 
support the conclusions drawn from subscale two (advancement 
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TABLE 4.16 



Item Analysis^ -Career Aspirations: Subscale; .3 
( Female Vocational Faculty) 





Item 


Percent 
Agree 


fc- 

Percent 
Undecided 


Percent 
Disagree 


4. 


Professional women can 
realistically expect to 
have a lifelong career. 


92 


5 
• 


3 


8. 


Women have as much need^ to 
achieve as men. 


97 


2 


1 


12. 


A woman "-s professional career 
should be subservient to her 
husband's. 


18 


14 


68 


14. 


'Mast women would like to be 
promoted to an a^inistra-- 
tive ppsition. 


16 


32 


; • 

52 


18. 


Most women would rather be 
promoted,, by merit than by 
seniority. 


75 


20 


5 


24. 


Most women would like to 

end their educational careers 

as full professors. 


23 


36 


41 



.4 

, 67 



, . 

possibilities) ; since these women viewed their advancement possibili- i 
ties poorly, their caree!t-«tt3pi rat ions were low. This issue is fully 

discussed in Chapter VI. . - ^ . 

The total scale provides an Equalitarian Perception Measure with 
a maximum possible score of 125. The maximum score was inuerpreted to 
mean that female faculty agreed they are equal with the male faculty. 
The scores ranged from 72 to 112 (Table 4.17). The results derived 
from the 25-item perception scale seemed to indicate that vocational 
female faculty do' not uniformly agree they are equal with the male 
faculty. 

To complete Part 3 of the study,. the following questions were 
investigated. 

Question 7 . Is there a statistically significant di^- 
ference between female faculty perceptions of their dual-.; 
role and their dual-role as perceived by administrators? 
The Behren Fisher t_' Test was computed to answer Question 7. The 
obtained t value was not significant at the .05 level. In other words, 
no significant difference between female faculty perceptions of their 
dual-role and their dual-role as perceived by administrators was found. 
Question 8 . Is 'there statistically significant dif- 
ferences between female faculty perceptions of their 
advancement possibilities and their advancement possibili- 
ties as perceived by administrators? 

T}-ie Behren Fisher _t' Test was again used to answer Question 8. 
. Tiio obtained t was 12.44 and was significant beyond the .05 level (Table 
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TABLE 4.17 

Scores and Frequency d>f Each for Equal itariari-Percept ion Measure 
^ — < geCTalg~^cational Faculty) 



Obtained 
Score 


Frequency 


Percent 


72 


2 


0.5 


73 


1 


0.3 


74 


2 


0 . 5 


75 


0 


0,0 


76 




0.0 


77 


4 


1.1 


78 -V 


4 


• l.-l 


79 


8 


2.2 ; 


. 80 


6 


1.6 


81 


5 


1.4 


82 


15 


4.1 


83 


11 


3.0 


84 


13 


3.6 


85 


15 


4.1 


86. 


23 


6.3 


87 


20 




88 


15 


4.1 


89 


35 


9.6 


90 


21 


5.7 


91 


20 


5.5 


92 


19 


5.2 


93 


22 


6.0 


94 . 


20 


5.5 


95 


12 


3.3 


96 


15 


4.1 


97 


13 


3.6 


98 




1-6 


99 


6 


1.6 


100 


6 


1..6 . 


101 


4 


-1.1 


102 


8 


2.2 


103 


3 


0.8 


104 


2 


0.5 


105 


0 


0.0 


106 


6 


1.6 


107 


1 


0.3 


108 


0 


O.Q 


109 


0 


0.0 


110 


22 


0.5 


111 


0 


0.0 


112 


11 


0.3 



1 
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4.18) i Therefore, signif icant^dif ferences between how femal« .faculty 
perceive their advancement poasibiliti^a land hqw their advancement ^ 



possibilities are perceived by administrators w^re' found. 



TABLE 4.18 



Group rioans for Advancei<Sit Possibilities; Subscale 2 
( Female Vocational Faculty ) 



Number of 
Observations 



Mean 



Standard 
Variance Deviation 



vinist//a 



Administ/rators 

Vocational female 
facility 



2^7 



366 



18.29 



14.84 



9.65 



16.21 



3.10 
U.02 



12.44* 



i ^ ^ J t — ■ ■ - — 

^S^gnif icant at ,05 level. 

The mean on this subscale for administrators, was 18.29 in com- 
IVirison with the mean for vocationaT female faculty which was 14.84. 
The differences in the means points to the fact that administrator's 
perceptions regarding promotion are significantly higher than found for 
women facult;y. 

By way of supplementary analysis, a 95 percent confidence interval 
was also investigated (Figure 4.3). The major point derived from 
Figure 4.3 is that, in addition to the existence of significant differ- 
ences between these two groups, a polarity of attitudes was evident. 
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SAMPLE 
5 



Total Scale Range 
•10 15 



(5-25) 

20 

+. 



25 



xxixx 
18.29 



Administratoirs 



10 



15 



20 



25 



XXiXX 

14.84 



Vocational 
female faculty 



/ 




X 



Figuie 4.3. Ninetji>-^ive Percent Confidences Intervals for Group Sample 
Meatus ■ • 



Question 9 . Is th^re.a statistically significant difference' 
between the perceived career aspirations of professional women 
and the aspiration leveJLs of these women as perceived l^y admins 
istaTcftoils? " . ■ 

The Behren Fisher t^' Test was computed to answer Question 9. No 
significant differences between the perceived career aspirations of -^pro- 
fessional women and the career aspiration levels of these women as per- 
ceived by administrators was found. 

Question 10 > Is there a significant difference between the 

total equalitarian perception scale of professional women and 

that of administrators? 

The Behren 's Fisher t' Test was computed to answer Question 10. Th 
obtained t shown in Table 4.19 is 5.7 and was significant at the ,05 



level . 



^ - ■ i . -71 



\ 



The mean on the total scale for administrators was 93.2, while for- 
the femaie faculty it was 90.1. * The direction of the mean difference 
seemed to indicate that college presidents were more convinced of the 
women's equality than the women themselves. 

TABLE 4.19 



Group Means for Entire Equal itarian Perception Scale 
! (Female Vocational Faculty) > 



Number of Standard student 

Observations ' Mean Variance Deviation t^ 



Administrators 



— ' . — -■ 5^ 
297 92f.2 49.8 • 7.1 5.7* 



Vocational Female 

Faculty 366 90.1 46.2 6.8 



♦Sig^-iif leant at the .05 level 
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ANALYSIS OF THE FEMALE VOCATIONAL FACULTY 



Demographic Data 

This chapter answers Questions 11 through 19 which assessed the 
Characteristics of female vocational faculty members who are employed, 

/ • ■ ' \ ' 

full-time at'piitlic community colleges. It provides infortnation 



related to eduea^onal achievement, current academic rank, marital 
Status, number of children, type of appointment, salary, .work experience 
(both outside education and in education) , and promotions received: 
wh^ile employed at a public community colj-ege, \ 
Question 11 > What are the ^demographic characteristics 
of i)UbliQ community college vocational female faculty in . 
terms of : ' 

a. vocational area? 

b. highest degree attained? 

c. academic rank? 

d. marital status? 

e. number of children? 

f. distribution of children by age group? 

g . age? 

h. salary? 

i. work experience outside education? 
j . teaching experience at present community college? 
k. teaching experience by l^vel (i.e., elementary* 

secondary, two-year post- secondary/ four-year 
college) ? 



1. promotions received at present institution? 
m. laboratory and lecture hours at present insti- 
— ■ tut ion? 

As shown by Figure 5;'l, Health and Business Related programs 
account for approximately 85 percent of all vocatipnal femal^ faculty 
with a small percentage found in programs categori^ed as "Gainful Home , 
Economics" and "Other.*' It can be concluded that the other vocational 
programs (i-e., Agriculture, Distributive, Technical, and Trades and 
Industry) are dominated by male faculty. These findings are in agree- 
ment with the findings of Kay (1969), Unite.d States Department of "Health 
Education, afld Welfare (1973), and Beers and Stank (1971). 

From these findings it becomes obvious that "sex typing'' by occu- 
pation is a reality in existing vocational education programs. There 
is little evidence at present toisuggest that any significant. changes 
are occurring. 

Furthermore, an examination of community college catalogs used in 
this study showed that on the average 71 percent of all the ^faculty at 
community colleges were male, 29 percent were female, and from this 29 
percent, 13 percent were vocational female. These percentages are 
shown graphically in Figure 5.2. It should be noted that all the 
research presented in this study concerning the female vocational fac- 
ulty members is drawn from the 13 percent. 

The distribution of degrees held by women in the study sample was 
displayed in Figure 5.3. The bachelor's degree is the highest degree 
attained by about 46 percent, while 52.8 percent held master^s degrees 
and 1.6 percent Imd completed the doctorate. 



i , 

In comparison, Figure 5'v3 also illustraj;,©^ the distribution of 
degrees for two-year college men, women, (Bayer, 1970) and vocat^ional 
women* Approximately 17*2- percent of the men, 16*9 percent of the 
women, and 45*5 percent -of the vocational women held only the bachelor's 
degrees* Sixty-three percent of the men, 67.7 percent of the women, 
and 52.8 percent of v^>*S^onal women held master's degrees* 'Six per- 

•J 

cent of the men, 22 percent of the women and 1.6 percent of vocational 
women held the doctoifate. These findings seemed to indicate the educa- 

tional achievement level of vocational female faculty at the community 

I 

college is slightly lower than the natiojnal norm for college faculty of 
both sexes. 

Figure 5.4 illustrates the distribution of academic rank for two- 
year college men ,,1 womaen , and vocational women. After a cursory inspec- 



tion of Figure 5.4 one may conclude that a large number of female voca- 
tional faculty are employed at earb academic rank. However , the reader 
should be cautioned when interpreting the data. Almost 50 percent of 
the women sampled stated there was no academic rank designated at their 
* respective institutions. Consequently, the percentages' derived for 
academic rank for vocational females were based on a small sample 
(t>i=177).. In contrast, the data reported in Figure 5.4 for two-year . 
college men and women were based on 60,000 respondents (Bayer, 1970). 
The limitations of this comparison are obvious. 

The marital status of the women sampled in this study was compared 
with that of all women wlio work. Of the 34 million employed women 
(U.S. Department of Labor, 1971) 18 percent are widowed, divorced, or 
separated, as compared to 13 percent of female vocational faculty. 
Twenty-four percent of the nation's working women are single, as 
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compar^e4 to 20 percent of female vocational faculty and 58 percent of 
the former Were married as compared to 67 percent of female vocational 

ft ^ ..^ 

faculty. 

The interruption of women's career patterns in association with 
child bearing is a major consideration in any assessment of the role 
and status of professional women. The distribution of the number of 
children per female vocational faculty is shown in Fig^e 5.5. A more 
complete breakdown of this distribution, by age group, is provided in 
Figure 5.6. From the distribution of the number of children of voca- 
tional female faculty (Figure 5.5), it is noted that 35.4 percent were 
childless, 40.7 percent had one or two childre:^', and the number of 
children for the remaining 19.0 percent ranged from three to seven. 
Figure 5.6 illustrates the percentage of children of fen»le vocational 
faculty by age group. This statistic is considered noteworthy because 
of the assumption that women with preschool children are most likely to 
remain at home for child raising purposes. Less than 15 perpent of ,^ the 
women working had children from birth to five years old, 69.9 percent 
had children from 6 to 18 years old and 15.0 percent had children over 
18 years. These findings revealed that during the infancy and early 
years of their children's lives these professional women may experience 
a change in priorities, with a resulting interrupted career pattern. 

The U.S. Women's Bureau in 1967 reported that 28.17 percent of all 
mothers with children under six years were working and 48.6 percent of 
all mothers with children 6 to 17 were working. The most significant 
differences between all women workers and vocational female faculty is 
that almost twice as many women in the total work force (28.7 percent 
as compared to 14.9 percent) havo children under the age of six. 
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Considering the difficulties associated with rearing any young children 
while also working full-time, such a high rate of participation may well 
indicate a need for many wpmen to achieve economic self-sufficiency. 

The age distribution of full-time female vocational faculty is 
presented in Figure 5.7. Their mean age was 41.8 years with a standard 
deviation of 10.2 years (i.e., ('■■ percent of all the women sampled are 
between 31.6 and 52.0 years old). These findings were in agreement 
with Kay (1969) who reported that 16.9 percent of the women in post- 
secondary vocational education were under 30, 48.7 percent were 40 to 
44 years old, and 34.4 percent were over 45. 

Employment Characteristics 

Figure 5.8 shows the distribution of salary for female vocational 
faculty -members. The mean salary was $12,907.04 with a rather large 
standard deviation of $3,228.07 (i.e., 68 percent of the w^men sampled 

f 
/ 

earn between $9,679 and $16,135). 

Most of the women in the sample indicate work experience outside 
of education (Figure 5.9). Sixty-two percent of the women had previous 
work* experience ranging from 1 to 10 years. 

The distribution of the number of years employed at their present 
institution (i.e., public community college) is shown in Figure 5.10. 
The average number of years was 6.13 with a standard deviation of 4.6 
(i.e., 68 percent of the women sampled had worked from 1.5 to 10.7 year 
at their respective community college). It should be pointed out that 
public community colleges are relatively late comers to the higher edu- 
cation scene, with half of the existing community collerjes having been 
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established since 1954 (Connox^ 1973) • In view of this, the likelihood 
"Of the mean length of teaching service at a community college being 
larger is not great, 

/ 

Finally, it should be noted that when the total number of years 
employed outside education is added to the total number of years teach- 
ing at each level, the women in the study sample had approximately. 16 
years of paid employment. With their mean age being 41 years, this 
seemed to indicate that most of. these women have been employed since 
they were 2 5 years old. 

Female faculty have had teaching experience in a variety of insti- 
tutions including elementary, secondary and four-year colleges. 
Figure 5,11 displays the distribution of these other teaching experi- 
ences. Of interest is the fact that over one-fourth of the sample has 
had secondary school experience. Also a total of ^6 percent indicated 
some previous teaching experience in a senior collega. In addition, 
the average'^ number of* years employed per institution type presented 
in Figure 5.12. Those with four-year college teachirig experience had a 
mean length of service of 3.0 years, while those with previous secondary 
level experience worked in that capacity for 4.5 years. Finally, the , 
eight percent with elementary school experience had a mean of 3 7 years. 

Pronotions Received at Present Public Community Colle^jo i 

Since almost 50 percent of the sample wore onployed at in<>ti tutions 
wiiore thoro was no academic rank desiqiicitod, tlie por cont^-qos; reported 
herp are 7ic.>t rrproscn tat' i vc . Aoj^rox ina to 1 y )H pt.M'cnnt of t\\o rnniamiiuj 
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Prtffessor. Twenty-five percent had been promoted from Assistant to 
Associate Professor # while 13 percent indicated being promoted from 
Associate to Full Professor. 

in addition, some women moved from teaching to teaching/admin^stra* 
tion or to full-time administration. Approximately 3.2 percent moved 
from full-time teaching to full-time administration. Sixteen percent 
wont from full-time teaching to some teaching/administration combina- 
tion. Finally 4.4 percent went from a teaching/administration respon- *" 
sibility to full-time administration. 

Laboratory and lecture hours of female faculty employed full-time 
.^are shown in Figure 5.13. The average time spent in lecture was 9.0 
hours, while the average time allocated to the laboratory related 
activities v/as 13.0 hours. Consequently, for female vocational teach- 
ers, the average week consisted of 22 contact hours. These findings 
seemed to be in agreement with Bayer (1970) who found that over 50 per- 
cent of the faculty at two-year colleges teacfi in excels of 13 hours 
por week . ^ 

Approximately 18 percent of the womon sampled had both teacliiA^ 
and administrative duties. The average amount of time spent by the 
worncii in this catcejory included 15 hours per week (Figure 5.14) in 
toaciiintj related ..ictivi. tics and waS 19 hours each week (Figure 5.15) fo 
adniiiiMtirativo ciuties (i.e., total of 34 hours/week). 

ono can vjuention the addition o^ administrative responsibilities 
wit:, nto i.:ur i-ef3po!;vi i n^i reciuction in teachinq hcmrs. I'erhaps it is not a 
p.ovenKMit inli-> Lru^: adMini.strat ion. Ilowc^ver, if it is movoTncn^* into 
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Question 12 , What is the relationship between the salary 
of female vocational faculty members and their: 

a. age? . ' - 

b. number of years employed outside education? 

c. number of years employed at their present ^ 
institution? 

d. highest degree attained? i 

e. marit\l status? 

j Multiple regression analysis was conducted to examine the total 
/amount of predictive information available from the six independent 
variables tested above. The F-ratio was found to be 15.4 and was sig- 
nificant at the .05 level, A restricted model was calculated to deter-- 
mine which variables possess the most information useful for prediction 
The F-ratio for the restricted model shown in Table 5,1 was 27.50 and 
was significant at the ,05 level. 

Therefore, to answer question 12, on the average female vocational 
faculty members with the highest salary were: 

a. the oldest. 

b. teacThinq at thoit respective institutions Cor the lon<jest 
period of time. 

c. siiujlo. 

In acltiition, the neyativo roc|r"osiiion coofCicK^ntij sh^wn in Table 
"i.l Liidi^:ato that tlieio wa:^ a noijativc relationship bctwoon state 
certification, the associate dtMjrt^e and the barht:lor*r, ilo^jree. The 
no<jative ro<jt'or,r>i(jn cc^^.'i 1' i ien t.s can 1 c? i ntf! prt:l f-i t'(^ nuMn tliat those 
faculty momLci\s iioltiincj those (loqroo<; as th^ hjcjh.ef^t at tained <k?qree 
e ir*n t.lie l.^v;est sabw it.'.;. 



Conversely^ one could speculate that those holding graduate 

degrees would earn the highest salaries. However, it ^^hould be painted 

^ - • • , / 

out that the regression did not show this as a significant relationship, 

probably because the number of' teache*rs with graduate degrees was small. 

The seven dependent variables studied f^r questions 13 through 19 

were- as\ follows: ^ • , ' 

13. What is the relationship between highest degree held and: 

14. What is the relationship between na^ital status and: 

15. What is the relationship between number of children and:t 

TABLE 5.1 

Regression AVialysis Between the Six Independent Variables 
in the Restricted Model and the Dependent Variable (i,e. salary) 



Partial 



Variables 
No . Name 


Regression' 
coefficient 


Standard 
Error 


StucJent t_ 


' 1 
2 


Age '61.48 

Number of Years « 
at Present 

Institution 2 37.62 


17.27 

39^67 ■ ' 


3.55* 
5.-98* 


3 ' 


State Board 
Exams 


-^2234.81 


623.71 


3.58* 


4 


Associate 
Degree 


-2446.23 


863.48 


2.83* 


h 


Raciielor * s=- 
Degree 

Sincjle 


-1936.10 
lO:^. 39 


321 .23 
370. 37 


6.02* 

2.78* 




Iiitercopt 


9570. 3 5 


709.07 





TABLE 5.1 (Cont^ued) 







Variables 
Ko, Name 


' ■ Partial /' 
Regression , 
Cqef f icient 


Standard 
Error 


Student t^ 
- /■ ' 



standard Error- of Estimate 2493,94 
r--ratio for the restricted model = 27,50 
' Coefficient of determination (R^ ) = . 0, 36 



Note: ^Adjusted for degrees of -freedom 

*Significant at .05 level ^ 

\ 

16, What IS the relationship between number of years 

employed outside education and: 
IT, What is the relationship between number ^of years 

at present institution and: - ^ s 

18, What is the relationship bet:ween age and: 

19. What is the relationship between ' salary and: 

4 

The indepe'ndent varj.able suffixes for oich :Df tlio dependent ^-ari 
ables v/er^: i 



\ 



a. dual-role conflict, ^ 

l5. advancement 'possibilities/ and 

c. career aspirations. J\ 

Mi\A was used Lo answer the questions iisted ab^^vtj. 'iai>U' >..' 
illustrates tae results. Only two significant re la l i oru-.ln -^f ; un 

jLief^tJ.Cin iJC'. Wna": is tne re 1 at iorislii] ■ b^ w. ■ \;\y.\K:.' 
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the highest degrees would rather be promc^^ted by merit than >by 
seniority, and would like to end tlieir educational careers as 

i 

full professors. ^ ' , ' - 

The restricted model results are shown in Table 5.3, 

Question 1 9c . What is tlae relationship between salary 
and career aspirations? On tlie average those women' with the 
liighesL salaries Lend to think of employment as a lifetine 
career and believe women who want full equality 'should be 
[jropared to accept equal responsibility. f^: 
The restricted model results are shown in Table 5.4. 



TABLE 5.3 



Regression Effect of the Significant Independent Variables 
on the Career Aspiration Subscale by Highest Degree Attained 

(Vocational Female Faculty) 



Variables 
No . Name 


Partial 
Regression 
Coefficient 


Standard 
Error 


Student t^ 


1 CA (18) 


•0.11 


0.05 


2.07* 


2 Ch (24) 


0.10 


0.04 


2.39* 


Intercept 


4.52 


0.25 

'J 


V 


Standard Error 


of f]stimate 


= 0.85 




F-ratio for the restricted 


model =4.93 




Coefficient of 


determination (1^2) ^ = 0.02 




wote: ^Adjusted 


for degrees 


of freedom 





*Siqnif leant at .05 level 



* 100 

* 

f 

TABLK b.4 

Regression Effect of the Significant ' Independent Variables 
on tlie Career Aspiration Subscale by Salary 
( Vocational, Female Faculty ) 



Partial 

Vnr i riblo.Q Regression Standard 

No. Name Coefficient Error Student t 

L CA (8) ..-786.2 385.0 2.04* 

2 CA (12) 551.8 216.6 2.54* 

Intercept 17188.65 2007.65 



Standard Error of Lstinate = 3336.7 

F--ratio for tlie restricted model = 3.94 

—2 a 

Coefficient of Determination (R ) =0.02 



Note: Adjusted for decjroes of freedom 
*Sicjnif icant at 05 level 
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SUMMARY,. DISCUSSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Summary 

An examination of the perceptions of public community college presi- 
dents regarding professional women faculty in terms of dual-role con- 
flict, advancement possibilities ar.d career aspirations revealed the 
followiny: 

1. The presidents (all of whom were male) agreed that pro- 
fessional women vocational faculty do experience some 
degree of role conflict. 

2. There are apparent inconsistencies in the administra- 
tors' perceptions toward the advancement possibilities 
of female vocational faculty. For example, over 40 
percent of the presidents sampled perceived that [in 
their respective institutions] women were not at, likely 
to achieve positions of leadership as men. In contrast, 
over SO percent of these same male presidents agreed 
that women faculty successfully compete with mon fac- 
ulty [at their respective institutions]- 

3. Most admmistraLurs perceived fomeile faculty as having 
moderately high career aspirations - 

In addition, those administrators witii the greatest number of years 
in adninistration most often agreed tiiat tor protossional women children 
.Tire .1 liability, i ntollocti^^.i aciiievement is not viewed as aggressive 
buii.ivior-, ar^.i [io : oss i ■ 1 1 woi'it-n c . rt.;. ; 1 is 1 1 c. i 1 1 y oxpo.;l: in imvo a 
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I Finally, those administrators from large schools most often agreed 
that the possibilities for promotion to the next academic rank when 
eligible are good. 

An examination of the perceptions of female vocational education 
faculty members at public community colleges with regard to dualrrole 
conflict, advancement possibilities and career aspirations revealed the 
following: 

1. Vocational female faculty were ambivalent concerning 
their dual-role. 

2» Most female vocational faculty members perceived their 

advancement possibilities as being poor. 
3. Seemingly supportive of the above findings, these women 

also had low career aspirations. 
When the perceptions of female vocational faculty members were com- 
pared to those of college presidents, the most significant finding was 
that administrator's perceptions regarding promotion are significantly 
higher than found for women faculty. 

The collected demographic data relative to professional women in 
vocational education at public community colleges rovcaled the following 
The bachelor'?^ degree was the highest degree attained 
by approximately 40 percent of the women, 53 percent 
had master's degrees, and less than two percent had 
received tiieir doctorates . 

e 

2, Almost 50 percent of the women sampled were employed at 
institutions wJiere tiiero was no designated academic rank. 
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Consequently, the percentages derived for academic rank 
are based on a small sample and no firm conclusions con- 
cerning this variable can be ntade* 

3. Over 67 percent of the females sampled were married, 
21 percent single, and the re]jnaining 12 percent were 
divorced or widowed. \^ 

4. The average number of children per female faculty mem- 
ber was two. Less than 15 pprcent of the women had 
children from- 6 to 18 years and the remaining had 
children over 18 years. 

5. The mean age of the full-time vocational female fac- 
ulty member was 41.8 years. 

6. The mean salary for these women was $12,907 with a 
rather large standard deviation of $3228. 

7. Over 85 percent of the women in the sample have had 
v/ork experience outside of education. 

8. The average number of years teaching at the community 
colle^^e level for the study sample was six years. 

9. These women have had teaching experience in a variety 
of institutional settings including elementary, secon- 
dary and four-year colleges. 

10. Finally, while teaching at their respective colleges, 
the average time spent in lecture was nine hours per 
week, while the average time allocated to laboratory 
related activities was 13 hours per week. Consequently, 
the Avciwui wo'jk corusisti.-ii of 22 cont^u't liour^', . 
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Discussion 

"The point I think is not to be against marriage but to humanize 
marriage and also to add to that other life style alternatives" 
(source unknown). "" - 

While some researchers believe statistical analysis of data is the 
only legitimate type of research, this investigator believes that for 
the purposes of this study it would be unfortunate not to include some 
of the descriptive data that were collected though unsolicited. As a 
result, some of those data are included in the following discussion on 
dual -role conflict, advancement possibilities, and career aspirations. 

Dual-Role Conflict 

The responses concerning dual-role conflict revealed the ambiva- 
lences, gratifications, conflicts and frustrations that these profes- 
sional women experienced in their attempts to conform to or transcend a 

culturally defined role. 

We have, with academic calm, raised the question of the role of 
women in society at large and specifically, in the teaching profession. 
But the responses from several of the samples indicate the subject is 
la^len with emotion. For example: 

It IS possible with much effort by both husband and wife — just 
"making arranyements" to sustain a family structure of three 
in the face of two diverse schedules can become an overwhelming, 
unondino task — makes me thre^-^^'^n some days that I'm going to 
::ill myself and lie to the Lord about it I 

Aiiother respondent wrote: 

iM.Mse son<l V;u) stuwy j esuL t s--arH)nyiiu ty i^e damned i 
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A high percentage of the women sampled expressed a positive atti- 
tude toward the professional married woman's ability simultaneously to 
manage home and career responsibilities. However, it would appear that 
the freedom to work has not resulted in mothers who are free of guilt or 
resentment. • 

For example, respondents wrote: 

My responses are a mixed bag because I am. As a professional 
career oriented woman I enjoy succeeding, doing my job well 
and advancing and being an intellectual equal with men on the 
staff. I often work harder and get better results, but I 
also recognize because of my area (family life) and my experi- 
ence that homes and families of working women miss some vital 
touches. Time- is limited and school often takes priority — 
children lack the full attention they need and deserve. 
There are some professional jealousies because my husband and 
I are on the same, staff but many shared experiences. I often 
find full liberation or equality has resulted in my opportun- 
ity to do two jobs — as my husband does not share home 
responsibilities — and I sometimes long for just a "housewif- 
ing" job. However, the long term goals of a career — the 
challenges and frustrations must be worth it since I'm still 
at it and expect to be for a good many years. 

The married professional woman with a family must continue to 
fulfill her familial responsibilities whereas the married 
professional man usually relegates such to his wife. Thus, 
given two individuals, one male, the other female, with equal 
educational backgrounds, experiences and family the woman 
must juggle her professional and familial responsibilities 
while the male concentrates on his professional growth. This 
situation will continue to prevail as long as males feel 
their responsib'ilities can be fulfilled by financial means 
alone • 

The child's need for mothering must come first, A success- 
ful career NEVER justifies an emotionally disturbed cliild, 

Kosponsibility in raising a family and to a iiusband are first 
and foremost in order for a woman to function in her career 
with peace of mind and fulfillment in her job. 

One woman in responding to the statement, marriage is :\n asset for 



professional women, wrote: 
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Marriage is a personal asset, I suspect it is what makes me a 
"delightful bitch" instead ,of a plain ane7- (and that i£ a pro- 
fessional assetl )• 

^^listically children are a consideration. This should be a 
shared responsibility of both parents but usually is not. 

One very perceptive woman, nearly 50 years old> wrote: 

I believe the responsibilities for children are not shared 
equally by men and women, but younger men may be accepting 
a greater share — I believe strongly that it is as vital to 
men as to women that women move from a dependent to an 
independent status, and that it will improve human relation- 
ships — society will be better when women are encouraged to 
think and men to feel. 

In conclusion it seems that the mass media and some social scien- 
tists have helped to perpetuate the myth that the traditional role of 
the modern professional woman is undergoing a dramatic change. However, 
from these study results, no new trends seem to be emerging. If we 
closely examine the families of these women, we find the major responsi- 
bility for the home and children is still assumed by the mother. The 
discovery of a trend toward a greater sharing of familial responsibili- 
ties would have been encouraging to this investigator. 

Advancement Possibilities 

"I had to do much more tlian the men just to be accepted as 
competent" (respondent) . 

Examination of the perceived advancement possibilities for women in 
vocational education at public community colleges gives no basis for 
optimism. When 76 percent of the fomale faculty sampled agreed that 
their possibilities for promotion when eliqi}:)lo were poor, no other con- 
clusion could be drawn. In addition, when ono considers this api:lies to 
w 'Hon wiio are ir* tra.liLion ii J / women ' (.)ccupat ion:; and v/iio comprise 13 
[Hjrcciit of fno tc^tal faculty, tlu- fin^iiUMS suppc;rt thi5; i.ic^miKO. 
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Concerning advancement possibilities, the coimaents of some faculty ■ 
members speak" for themselves: ■ • 

We are trying our damnedest, we are striving to be successful-- * 
but I don't think we are yet because of enduring lack of 
acceptance by some male faculty and all male administrators,. 

There are few men in allied health vocational education — hence 
rank and salary for women in these fields are not discrimina- 
tory. However, I believe the position of women in general 
vocational education (clerical", accounting, f^tc,) is inferior 
to men. 

Women do not have the same opportunities as men at this col- 
lege. Women are under represented on the faculty and even 
more so on the administrative level. The Board of Vocational 
and Technical Education for this district jis all male. 

According to Kreps (1970) academic job prospects appear bleak. 
Completion for academic appointments is likely to become keener in the 
next few years as the supply grows and the demand for services slows. 
At- the moment, many two-year college administrators are aware of the 
small number of women on their faculties. Should women's opportunities 
truly become at least as good as those of men with similar backgrounds, 
the predicted shortage of accidemic jobs may come to be interpreted as a 
battle of the sexes, alLhouyii similar competition among males has 
always been applauded. 

Kducational institutions are under pressure to see that the competi- 
tive process is froe of sex bias, and to observe this rule even when the 
siiortage of jt.n^s neans that men as well c\.s women go unemployed. How- 
•ever, their ror.p(^nsii;i 1 i ties qo beyond mere employment and should be 
extended to advan^'Oinent oi-)i;i-.irtuni t les as well. rrom the study results 
It .ippearea that onct* on^^ i.s e:npJ(.)ytnl, the opportunities for advancement 
ure nor*- lirrutk.-.i t.ii Jii fouiui \-^x thtjir tna 1 (3 ..^ > 1 leauues , a.s perceived by 
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For example, one respondent, age 50; salary, $10,500; 24 years of 

'teaching/administrative experience wrote: 

The questionnaire revealed many interesting things, from over 
our campus. I am the only woman chairman of any department. 
No other chairman teaches more than 12 hours with two prepara- 
tions'. I have 17 hours with five different preparations. 
Since I am not a woman libber, I have accepted my duties with- 
out questioning them; but it does make one sit back and wonder. 

If the quality of higher education is to be enriched and made more 

effective through a fuller utilization of women educators, community 

colleges must include themselves among those that begin the painful 

process of change. 



Career Aspirations 

There is a continuing body of research which with frustration con- 
sistency concludes i-hat women refuse to compete for the top jobs. 
Paul Woifle (1954) has summarized some of the earlier studies of com- 
petitiveness in working women, and concluded: 

Taken at their face value these studies point clearly to the 
conclusion that the typical goal of an employed woman is not 
promotion and advancement in her chosen field. The strongest 
wish is for marriage and a home. When that wish cannot be 
realized/ continuation in the same or a similar job is a more 
frequent goal tlian is promotion. The typical employed woman, 
in short, is not in competition with the employed man 
(Woifle, p. 235) • 

However, Wolflu warns against taking the results at face value and 
suggests that perhaps the noncompet i ti veness of women may be a defensive 
roacticjn against ^iox discrimination (Bernard, 1964), Similarly the 
findings from this study nay indicate that since women view their 
advancement possibilities as being poor, they have low career aspira- 



t ions • 
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In eV^ition^ some of the current research concerning women's aspira- 
tions concludes that women more than men, are motivated by affiliation 
needs (McClelland, 1972), Possibly, since affiliation needs, are more 
easily met through teaching than through administration, -over 50 percent 
of the study sample did not want to be promoted to an administrative 
position. * 

Concerning the item: Most women would like to be promoted to an 
administrative position, some respondents replied: 

This bothers me, for I personally -declined an administrative 
position as I enjoy the one to one contact. 

However we have a strong faculty and none of us would view 
an administrative position as a goal or position improvement. 

I don't consider a transfer from teaching to administration 
a promotion I 

It war found (As tin and Panos, 1969) that women are more likely 
than men to have an initially low level of aspiration for graduate edu- 
cation including the doctorate and to change to an even lower level dur- 
ing the four years of undergraduate school. 

In addition, academic women at the faculty and/or research level do 
not enjoy full colleague relationships with the men with whom they work. 
Perhaps because social norms .ross-sex intimacy in work groups 

(Bernard, 19G4) , colleagues and clients tend to respond to a woman's 
"sex-scatus" rather than her "occupational status," thereby denying her 
access to experiences that would help her career (Caplow, 1954). 

It is difficult to arrive at any firm conclu.sions concerning 
aspiration levels of professional women. Kven if a collecje woman aspir*^ 
to qracluato school, she has less chance of attaining such education than 
:ier maU? counterpart (Wallace, IObi>) . Uemy enqacjcd to be married was 
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found to be unrelated to graduate school expectations for won^en ' * • ' 

(Wallace, L966)^ One study (Wegner, 1969) found that 76 percent of the 
men but only 56 percent of the women who aspired to graduate educatioa 
actually did so. One can suspect that marriage may be a major mterven- 
ing factor resulting in a lower percentage of women enrolling in gradu- 
ate school. 

In che U.S. woir.en are taught that their most important goals are 
mamacje and motherhood and even career-oriented women believe that 
their husband's occupational needs should take precedence over their 
own (Rossi, 1972). 

In an attempt to explain the unresolved sex differences related to 
low aspiration levels of women, Horner (1970) proposed the presence of 
the "motive to avoid success" as a "psychological barrier to achievement 
in women" (p. 52). Her research suggests that women are anxious about 
success and that the motive to avoid success exists and receives its 
impetus from the expectancy held by most women that success, especially 
an competitive achievement situations, will be followed by social 
rejection and feelings of being unfeminine or inadequate as a woman. 

The comments she noted through personal interviews seem to speak 
for themselves. 

When a girl asks me what marks I got last semester I answer, 
"IJot so yood--only one 'A,*" when a boy asks the same question, 
I say very briyiitiy with a note of surprise, "Imagine, I got 
an ' Ai • 

One of the nicest techniques is to spell lc;ng words incorrectly 
once m a while. My boyfriend seems to get a great kiv.k out 
'■j>f it and writes back, ''Honey, you certainly don't know how 

to 5SpoU." 

Mother used to tell m.o to lay off tlie brains on dates hecnusr 
';ia sses nacN ■ I ouk t:oc > ip.tel Lectual cinyhow. 

I J3oru?t irK.-^ "pJ-^y -iunb" on dates nut it leaver; a Lad tajjt.L- {y^ . ^'i). 
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The problem delineated in the above statements will persist until 
the adult sex roles of women 'are redefined. Concurring, Horner (1970) 

concluded that: . . ■ . :k 

In light of the high and if anything increasing incidence of 
the motive to avoid success in our dat^, it seems apparent 
that most otherwise achievement-motivated young women when 
faced with a conflict between their feminine image and express- 
ing their competencies or developing their abilities and 
interests adjust their behaviors to their ^internalized sex ^ 
role stertiotypes (p. 67), 

In conclusion the low aspiration levels of the rvocational female 
faculty became increasingly difficult to explain. Possibly they are, 
as Horner suggests, present because of the "motive to avoid success,** 
It may merely be a means of decreasing "cognitive dissonance" as a 
result of their perceived low advancement possibilities. In either case 
additional research is needed. 



Recomn\endations 



1. special efforts bo made to recruit women for all vocational 
areas rather than be restricted to the traditional "woman's 
occupations. " 

2. Modification of requirements for entry into vocational 
teaching areas so as to reduce the defacto sexual segrega- 
tion presently foun^.! in most vocational categories. 

3. The runoval of artificial restrictions which hold that 
r;one jobs are masculine whil.e (^tliers are foTr.ininc. 

4. Specific education aimed at reduciiuj roic conflict in 
fem<ah.^.s prioi tu and/or duriny job prtvaration. 
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5. Tne competitive process be free of sex bias, and that this 
rule be observed even when the shortage of jobs means that 
men as well as women go unemployed. 

6. Since the administrators view the'' women •s advancement 
possibilities more favorably than thu women themselves 

do, active attempts be made to encourage women to assert 

\ 

themselves more in these directions* 

7. Special efforts be made to assist and encourage pro- 
fessional vocational women to pursue advanced degrees. 

8. Repeat the study in three to five years to ascertain 

' if there has been any change in perceptions of opportuni- 
ties for these women. 

9. Repeat the study with male public community college 
vocational faculty xn order to determine the relations- 
ships between their perceptio*ns on these matters and 
those of their women colleagues. 

10. Educators at all levels should open new vistas of occu- 

i 

pationai oniployment to girls through promoting an aware- 
ness of women as employed persons. 

11. Conduct additic^^^'U research on the career aspira^ 
t aons c;f mat urt^ womoii . 



\ 
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1 

November 30, 1973 



Dear Sir: 

As a member of the academic community, I am sure you are aware of the 
need for additional meaningful research concerning professional women in 
higher education. 

The Department of Vocational Education at The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity is conducting a nationwide study designed to: 

1. determine the status of professional "employment of women 
in vocational education at public coimnunity colleges; 

2. determine the similarities and differences of perceptions 
of female vocational faculty members as seen by themselves 
and college administrators. 

You have been randomly selected to be one of the administrator respon- 
dents for this investigation. Your rold in this effort is twofold: 
First, we need your latest catalog, from which we can randomly sample 
several of your female vocational program faculty; secondly, we need to 
know how you perceive the place of female vocational program faculty in 
two--year colleges . 

You ana your col lege have been carefully coded so as to preserve your 
anonymity. Furthermore, your responses will be grouped with those of 
f^tlior administrators, and only avoracjes and other stati^itical values 
will bo reported. 

Woulci you take ten minutes out of your busy sciiodule to complete this 
25-itein questionnaire? Also, would you please send us your most recent 
cataloy, alonq with your responses, m the enclosed pro-addressed 
poHtaqu-paid envelope? 

Thanr; V .a :".'r v..U] noiM invaluaMe .ts5-:is tanco . iiost wishes. 
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PART I 

■ \ 

Instructions: Please write in the correct response. 

: ^ 

Your total years teaching experience , 



Your total years administration experience 



PART II 

Instructions: The best answer to each statement is your personal 



opinion. There are five possible responses for each 
statement: 



SA 


(Strongly Agree) 


A 


(Agree) 


U 


(Undecided) 


D 


(Disagree) 


SD 


(Strongly Disagree) 



Please circle only one of the five responses with pen 
or pencil, 

1. It is fine for a woman to work if her children SA A U D SD 
are adequately cared for. 

2. The possibilities for a woman to be promoted SA A U D SD 
to the next academic rank when eligible are 

only fair. 

3. V/onen can live in productive harmony with men SA A U D SD 
filling complementary and supplementary roles. 

4. Professional women can realistically expect to SA A U D SD 
have a life-long career. 

5. A mother's workincj can be easily accepted by SA A U D SD 
ti ciiilci. 

0, The iii^jher the educational attainment of SA A U D SD 

women the greater the chances for tlieir 
ativanoemen t , 

7, 'larriarjci is an asset for prufessional v;omen. SA A U D SD 

Wcjnt.'ii ii..iVO nucii ru^oci t:o a^jliiov- .i>> rn^.^n. SA A U D SD 

F-..r pro f <jLss 1' 'P.cU v;onr?n v:;;iMrt»n ar<- .in ''A A V D SD 

s t • 
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10. In this institution women are not as likely 
to achieve positions of leadership as men* 

11. It \s* possible to be successful at both 
marriage and a career. 

12. A woman's professional career should be 
subservient to her husband's. 

13. Professional women tend., to think of 
employment as a life-time career. 

14. Most women would like to be promoted, to 
an administrative position. 



15. 



A woman's first responsibility ' is to be a 
feminine companion of men and a mother. 



SA A U D SD 



SA A U D . SD 



SA A U D SD 



SA A U 
SA A U 



D SD 
D SD 



ffA A U D SD 



16. 



Women sncgessfully compete with men at this 
institution. 

17. Worsen who want full equality should be 
prepared to accept equal responsibility. 

IS. Most women would rather be promoted by 
merit rather than by seniority. 

19. Intellectual achievemi nt of women is 
viewed as competitively aggressive 
behavior . 

20. In general professional women are on par 
with professional men at this institution. 

21. Women in supervisory positions have 
difficulty dealing with males in subordinate 
positions. 

22. A coeducational faculty provides a healthy 
atmosphere . 

23. Career women play down feminine appearance 
m order to be taker, seriously. 

24. Most women would like to end their 
educational careers as full professors. 

25. Women have unique qualities to bring to 
the classroom tiiat are not present in 



SA A U D SD 



SA A U D SD 



SA A U D SD 



SA A U D SD 



SA A U D SD 



SA A U D SD 



SA A U 
SA A U 



D SD 



D SD 



SA A U D SD 



SA A U D SD 
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Decenber 17, 1973 

^» ^ 

%? 

Dear Sir: 

You may recall receiviny a letter dated novenber 30 and a questionnaire 
rocjardin^j a study designed to: 

1. determine th^ status of professional employment of women 
in vocational education at public conimunity colleges; 

i> deternrine the similarities and differences of perceptions 
of female vocational faculty members as seen by themselves 
and college administrators. 

V7e randomly selected a rather small group, which necessitates a good 
return in order to complete an accurate assessment of the goals men- 
tioned above. 

- Since wo have not hoard from you, we are again asking you to assist us 
in completing this effort. Would you take 10 minutes out of your busy 
schedule to complete this 25 item questionnaire? Also, would you please 
send us you^ most recent catalog, along with your responses? 

A new questionnaire is enclosed for your cniencG. Thank you again 

for your most invaluable assif^tianco." Best vishes.^ 

Sincerely yours / 
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Dear Sir: ^ 

■ ( 

On November 30, we sent 'you a letter and questionnaire dealing with the 
role of female vocational program faculty in public two-year colleges. 
We have received your completed questionnaire and want to thank you for 
taking the time to assist us. 

We did find, however, that you forgot to send us the most recent catalog 
of your college. Since we need your catalog to use in randomly select- 
ing several of your female vocational program faculty, we\ir^ asking, 
you to send us one at your earliest convenience, ^ . In the event a cata- 
log is not available, a list of your faculty, identified by sex, aca- 
demic rank, and teaching assignment, would suffice. 

Thanks again for your invaluable assistance. We plan to share our • 
results with you, which will be available in the late spring or early 
summer . 

Sincerely, 
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January, 1974 



Dear Sir: 



On January 5, we sent you a letter and questionnaire dealing with the 
role of female vocational program faculty in public two-year colleges • 
We have received your completed questionnaire and want to thank you for 
taking the time to assist us. 

We did find, however, that you forgot to send us the most recent, cata- 
log of your college. Since we need your catalog to ube in randomly 
selecting several of your female vocational program faculty, we are 
asking you to send us one at your earliest convenience. In the event a 
catalog is not available, a list of your faculty, identified by sex, 
academic rank, and teaching assignment, would suffice. 

Thanks again for your invaluable assistance. We plan to share our 
results with you, which will be available in the late spring or early 
summer. 



Sirt^erely, 
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January 10, 1974 



Dear Sir: 

You may recall receiving a letter dated December 17 and a questionnaire 
regarding a study designed to: 

1, determine the status of professional employment of women 
in vocational education at public community colleges; 

2. determine the similarities and differences of perceptions 
of female vocational faculty members as seen by themselves 
and college administrators. ^ 

We randomly selected a rather small group, which necessitates a good 
return in order to complete an accurate assessment of the goals men- 
tioned above. 

Since we have not heard from you, we are again asking you to assist us 
in completing this effort. Would you take 10 minutes out of your busy 
schedule to complete this 25 item questionnaire? Also, would you please 
send us your most recent catalog, along with your responses? 

A new questionnaire is enclosed for your convenience. Thank you again 
for your irvost invaluable assistance. Best wishes. 



Sincerely yours. 
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January 18, 1974 



Dear Colleague: 

As a member of the academic community, I am sure ycu are aware of the 
need for additional meaningful research concerning professional women 
in higher education. 

The Department of Vocational Education at The Pennsylvania State 
University is conducting a nationwide study designed to: 

1. determine the -status of professional employment of women 
in vocational education at public community colleges; 

2. determine the similarities and difference of perceptions 
of female vocational faculty members as seen by themselves 
and college administrators. 

You have been randomly selected to be one of the female faculty respon 
dents for this investigation. You have been carefully coded so as to 
preserve your anonymity. Furthermore, your responses will be grouped 
with those of other faculty members and only averages .^nd other statis 
tical values will be reported. 

V/ould you take fifteen minutes out of your busy schedule to complete 
this questionnaire? 

Tiiank you for your most invaluable assistance. Best wishes. 
Sincerely, 
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This study is designed to protect your identity and to keep your 
responses confidential. In this section please circle the 'letter or 
write in the choice that indicates.^ your response. All conmtents are 
welcome: use the back of the sheets if necessary. 

1. Highest educational level attained 

1. High school diploma or equivalent 

2. Board Examinations - State Certification - Licensing 

3, Associate Degree 

4. Bachelor's Degree 

5, Master's Degree 

6, Doctorate 

2 . Rank 

1, Professor 

2. Associate professor 

3. As,sistant professor 

4, Instructor 
5* Lecturer 

6. No rank desiighated 

3. Present Marital Status 

1. Single 

2. Married 

3. Widowed 

4. Other 

4. Number of Children (Circle 1) 
.0- 1-2-3-4-5-6-7 + 

5. Number of children in each age group 

1. 0-5 

2. G-i2 . 

3. 13-18 ^ 

4. 18+ 



G. TyP^ Appc)i::tmonL 

1. Permanent 
J. Proh-i t" ionary 

7. Present tinnuvil ::alary (prior ttj deductions) $ 
Birth year 19 

rumber of ye. us or.iplc^y'.H ouCrside e'iucation 



10. 



i-ir.l'Cr years er-ployeH .it pror.ent. institution 
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11, Number of years teaching at each level 

1. 4-yr. college 

2. 2-yr. post secondary 

3. Secondary 

4. Elementary * 



12. Academic promotions received at present institution (Check all 
that apply) i 

1. Instructor to Assistant Professor \ 

2. Assistant to Associate Professor 

3. Associate to Full-Prof es3or 

4. There is no academic rank at this institution 



13, Other promotions received at present institution 

1, Full-time teaching to full-time administration 

2, Full time teaching to teaching/administration 

3, Teaching/administration to full-time administration 



14. If full-time faculty go to No, 14a 

If full-time administrator go to No. 14b 
If faculty/administrator go to No. 14c 

a. Teaching contact hours per week 

A. Lecture -j^ hours 

B, Laboratory/Shop hours 

b. Administrative hours/week 



c. Both teaching and administrative hours/week. 

1. Teaching hours 

2. Administrative hours 
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Instructions ; The best answer to each statement is your personal 

opinion. There are five possible responses for each 
statement: 

\ 



SA 


(Strongly Agree) 


A 


(Agree) 


U 


(Undecided) 


D 


(Disagree) 


SD 


(Strongly Disagree) 



0 



Please circle, only one of the five responses with pen 
pr pencil • 

1. It is fine for a woman to work if her children 
are adequately cared for. 

. 2, The possibilities for a woman to be promoted to 
the next academic rank when eligible are only 
fair, 

3. Women can live in productive harmony with men 
filling Complementary and supplementary roles. 

4. Professional women can realistically expect tc 
have a life-long career. 

5. A mother's working can be easily accepted by a 
child. 

6. The higher the educational attainment of women 
the greater the chances for their advancement, 

7. Marriage is an asset for professional women. 

8. Women have as much need to achieve as men. 

9. For professional women children are an asset, 

10. Ip. this institution women are not as likely 
to achieve positions of leadership as men, 

11. It is possible to be successful at both 
marriage and a career. 

12. A woman *s professional career should be sub- 
servient to her husband's. 

13. Professional women tend to think of employment 
as a life-time career. 

l.J. Most women would like to ho promoted t:o an 
ad:ninis tratii vc posit ion . 



SA A U D SD 

SA A U D SD 

SA A U D SD 

SA A U D SD 

SA * A U D SD 

SA A U D SD 

SA A U D SD 

SA A U D SD 

SA A U D SD 

SA A U D SD 

SA A U D SD 

SA A U D SD 

SA A U D SD 

SA ^ U D SD 
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15. A woman* sN^fir St responsibility is to be a SA A U D SD 
. feminine companion of men and a mother. 

16. Women successfully compete with men at this SA ■ A U D SD 
institution. 

17. Women who want ^ull equality should be prepared SA A U D SD 
to accept equal responsibility. 

18. Most women would rather be promoted by merit SA A U D SD 
rather than by seniority. 

19. Intellectual achievement of women is viewed as SA ^^A U D SD 
competitively aggressive behavior. 

20. In general professional women are on par with SA A U D SD 
professional men at this institution. 

21. Women in supervisory positions have difficulty SA A U D SD 
dealing with males in subordinate positions. ^ 

22. A coeducational faculty provides a healthy SA A U D SD 
atmosphere. 

23. Career women play down feminine app2arance SA A U D SD 
in order to be taken seriously. 

24. Most women would like to end their SA A U D SD 
educational careers as full professors. 

25. Women have unique qualities to bring to the SA A U D SD 
classroom that are not present in male 

faculty, 
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Dear Colleague: 

You may recall receiving a letter dated February and a questionnaire 
regarding a study designed to: 

1. determine the status ofifiprof essional employment of women 
in vocational education at public community colleges: 

2. determine the s^^milarities and differences of perceptions 
of female vocational faculty members as seen by .themselves 
and college administrators. 

We randomly selected a rather small group, which necessitates a good 
return in order to complete an accurate as'sessment of the goals men- 
tioned above. 

Since we have not heard from you, we are again asking you to assist us 
in completing this effort. Would you take 15 minutes out of your busy 
schedule to complete this questionnaire? 

A new questionnaire is enclosed for your convenience. Thank you again 
for your most invaluable assistance. Best wishes. 



Sincerely yours, 



/ 
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Middle States MS - (1 ) 

Delaware 
Maryland 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 



North Central Associa » ^n NC (2 ) 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New Mexico 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
West Virgi/ia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 



' Southern Association SA (5 ) 

Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
Texas 



WA {6) 

California 
Hawaii 



New England N£ (3 ) 

Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Vermont • 
New Hampshire 
Connecticut 
Maine 



Northwest NW (4 ) 

Alaska 

Montana 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 
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